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MORE TALK WITH LIBRARIANS 


S promised in the last number of the JOURNAL, we are now shipping out 

RUDOLPH Revolving Indexers with which we are perfectly satisfied, 

and are prepared to fill all orders promptly. We have given them very 
thorough tests in every way, and can find no fault. 

From present indications, the largest immediate demand will be from 
established libraries where it is desirable to utilize the present cards in the 
new indexers. This can be readily done by cutting off the superfluous blank 
space above and below the printed or written matter, and inserting the cards 
thus prepared in the card-holders. To accommodate these libraries we make 
the card-holders 5 inches in width instead of 4 inches, which is our regular 
size, changing the drum faces to correspond. By this means established 
libraries can at once avail themselves of all the advantages of the Revolving 


Indexer, and at the same time utilize their present cards. 


THE RUDOLPH PAMPHLET BINDER. 


This invention solves the hitherto unsolved pamphlet problem in libraries 
and elsewhere. How do you manage it? If successfully, you need not read 
further. If not satisfied, read on. By the RUDOLPH Binder you can bind 
your pamphlets as they are received, each in its proper place, making large or 
small volumes, the size and shape of the pamphlets making no difference. 

No cut or description will do it justice, hence we make this proposition : 
Send us by express or mail, prepaid, enough pamphlets to make a volume of 
the size you desire. We will bind and return them to you without charge. 
The cost of the outfit whereby you can do your own binding rapidly and 
neatly is merely nominal. The material is also very cheap, much cheaper 
than any other method of binding possessing equal advantages and appear- 
ance. Each volume may be added to as new matter accumulates, or you can 


start new volumes with one or two pamphlets. 
Respectfully yours, 


THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, 


137 and 139 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
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THE newly elected officials of the American | 
Library Association, who, purely by coinci- | 


dence, happen to be chiefly Western people, 
have shown in the most marked way their in- 
tention to make the administration of the associ- 
ation thoroughly national by making a general 
visit to the libraries of the Eastern states. 


President Dana, Vice-president West, and Secre- | 


tary Elmendorf last month came East to Cleve- 


land to arrange on the spot for the success of | 


the conference there, and then continued their 
journey to the far East, as we must now call it, 
visiting many of the members of the profession 
in the leading library centres. This was a 
capital innovation, which has had the best re- 
sults in obtaining, well in advance of the next 
conference, a thorough interchange of ideas as 
to its program and arrangements. It has also 
been a great satisfaction to those librarians 
who were not able to get so far West as Denver 
to have the Western representatives come East 
inthis way. We have often pointed out how 


| course has been taken in submitting the question 


usefully broadening is this system of inter- | 
state visiting, which has been evolved in the de- | 
velopment of the several national organizations | 


corresponding in educational and other fields to 


a large way a realizing sense that we are all 
part of a great nation, and that each member of 
the profession is, in his or her local centre, doing 
a work which is national in its radiating force. 
Nothing can be better than this, and to this 
spirit the new A. L. A. officials have contribut- 
ed most effectively in what may be called liter- 
ally their ‘‘ new departure.” 


Tue executive board has responded promptly 
and wisely to Mr. Soule’s timely appeal for a 


reconsideration of the decision as to the long- | 


deferred trip to Europe. Ever since the original 
missionary voyage of 1877, which resulted in- 
directly in the forming of the Library Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and which made a 
strong bond between the members of the pro- 
fession in the mother-country and in our own, 
there has been talk of an international confer- 
ence abroad and a trip to Europe on a large 
scale, which should make it practicable to ob- 


the American Library Association. It gives in and International Exposition have so wisely and 


tain the benefit of the trip at small pecuniary 
cost. It has been ‘* hope deferred” for a good 
many years now, and if the trip should be post- 
poned actually from the roth to the 20th century 
and to a year in which all Europe and the steam- 


ers between America and Europe will be crowded 
with tourists going to the international exhi- 
bition at Paris, many of the older librarians, as 
Mr. Soule, who is only among the middle-aged, 
pathetically observes, will feel that they must 
give up the trip altogether. The wisest possible 


to a referendum of the whole profession, The 
plan, as outlined, is comprehensive, and will 
doubtless be improved in detail by the help of 
those librarians who know library Europe. We 
should suggest, however, that if a national con- 
ference is to be held that year, it should be at 
most only of two days’ duration, chiefly as a 
gathering-place for those who are to start, and 
as affording opportunity for those who cannot 
go to give the others God-speed and (on vovage. 


THE proposed meeting at Atlanta, which the 
Board of Woman Managers of the Cotton States 


enterprisingly planned, has broadened into a 
Congress of librarians, to which two days, 
Friday and Saturday, Nov. 28 and 29, will be 
given, The title is perhaps rather a large one, 
but we are glad to note that a large spirit has 
come into the work, and the appeal and pro- 
gram, printed elsewhere, show that we were fully 
justified in hoping from this meeting a revival 
of library spirit throughout the South. The 
program is entirely in the hands of women, and 
all papers will be by women; nevertheless we 
do not err in suggesting that the men will 
not be considered intruders, nor will be com- 
pelled to ‘‘ hold their tongues.” It is especially 
gratifying to note that an immediate result of 
the conference will be a State Library Asso- 


ciation for Georgia, and an endeavor to form 
state library associations elsewhere throughout 
the South. In all the important work which 
this exposition will do in opening the eyes of 
the South to its possibilities and in opening the 
eyes of the rest of the nation to what the new 
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South really is, there will be no better piece of | A. L. A., under whose charge the work is being 


work than this wholesome endeavor to deepen 
and broaden and fulfil the work of the library 
in the life of the people. 


UNQUESTIONABLY the Publishing Section of 
the A. L. A. is proving itself by its fruits, 
There was some question, when this branch of 
the association was founded, whether it were 
worth while to attempt to cultivate the some- 
what difficult field outlined for it. Through 


the wise self-restraint of not attempting to pub- | 


lish for itself, and by availing itself of such 
channels of publication as Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, for the A. L. A, Index and as the Library 
Bureau for other publications, it has avoided the 
rocks and quicksands of commercial enterprises, 
and yet has been able to obtain for the library 
public the benefit of many printed publications 
which, without its encouragement and directaid, 
could not have seenthelight. The issue this fall 
of the ‘List of subject-headings,” prepared 
practically by Mr. Gardner M, Jones, and of the 
** List of books for girls and women and their 
clubs,” for which the profession is indebted 
chiefly to Mr. George Iles, both of which are re- 
viewed at length elsewhere in this issue, are most 
valuable contributions to the professional bibli- 
ography, and in themselves justify the exist- 
ence of the Publishing Section. 


Tue authorities of the Boston Public Library 
have done a capital thing in promoting the pub- 
lication of a most tasteful and interesting little 
handbook for the new library and its collections. 
This seems to be a private enterprise, under the 
authorization of the library people, and it sug- 
gests a feature which could be made use of in 
many importantlibraries. Few offer, of course, 
the same opportunity as Boston’s new library 
to attract the visitor; but there is almost no li- 
brary that would not be the better off, would 
not be made stronger in its community, if its 
features and its collections were kept before 
the public by making it such a centre of at- 
tractiveness as this kind of description helps to 
make it. We commend the example to libraries 
in other cities. 


THE report of the Denver Conference will 
be published as the December issue of the Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL — we trust with less delay than 
last year. Assoon as the sheets of the report are 
put in our hands by the retiring Recorder of the 


printed, the Conference number will be indexed 
as usual, and the index to the volume will ap- 
pear as promptly as possible — probably simu!- 
taneously with the Conference report. 


Communications. 


TITLES WANTED FOR THE ANNUAL LIT- 
ERARY INDEX. 

W111 all who are willing to aid in making the 

** Annual index to general literature"’ as com- 

plete as practicable please send to me, as soon 


| as possible, titles of books published in 1895 
| that are worthy of inclusion in that list. 


W. I. FLeTcuer. 
Correce Lisrary, | 

Amuerst, Mass. 

CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENTS. 

I WISH to correct one statement on page 358 
of the LIBRARY JOURNAL respecting ‘‘ a separate 
list of card-holders”’ in our juvenile department. 
We have only one list. 

I would like to take this opportunity to say 
that we like the separate juvenile department 
very much. In our case the crowds of children 
coming in after school caused much crowding 
and confusion in our delivery department. Al- 
though as many come in as before to their own 
department, they go to their ‘*‘ open shelves” 
and select their books with great pleasure for 
themselves and little trouble to anybody else. 
In general our ** open shelves” are vastly more 
pleasant for everybody concerned than the old 
arrangement. W. K. STETsoN. 


Free Lisrary, 
New Haven, Cr. 


DIRECTORIES IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

I AM pleased to note Mr. Thwaites's article on 
** Directories in public reference libraries” in 
the last LIBRARY JOURNAL and desire to add a 
word on the same subject. I have long hada 
feeling that this class of books had been neg- 
lected. Besides being convenient for ascertain- 
ing addresses and mailing of circulars, direc- 
tories and gazetteers almost always contain an 
introductory essay on the resources, population, 
and advantages of the city or state to which the 
work is devoted. This essay contains statistics 


| which are generally much more recent than any 


census reports and more reliable than any other 
figures obtainable, 

Through the courtesy of the St. Paul branch 
of R. L. Polk & Co., our library has a directory 
library of over 125 volumes, which are largely 
used by our people, and to which Messrs. Polk 
& Co. are constantly adding. 

It is true some directory companies may be 
slow to contribute the very latest directories, 


| but a word or two from some of their principal 


advertisers will always have a helpful influence. 
Joun F. DAvigs, 


Free Pve.ic Liprary, 
Butts, Mont. 
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THE DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


By ZELLA ALLEN D1xson, Asso iate Librarian. 


tions of scientific research and to be the very 
rowth of an early attempt to place 
h of the specialist the 
ich assisted him as he 


We find in departmental libraries one of the 
newest and most perplexing of the problems 
which at the present hour confront the library | within conver ient rea 


What is a department library 7 


natural outg 


list of bibliography wl 
definition. The | went from library t library in search of in- 
Indeed the entire formation. Gradually the books themselves, 
arranged in some simple and convenient system, 
lace of the carefully prepared 
In Chicago we find all 


profession. 
trust no one will insist upon a 
variations are almost endless. 
uch in the region of speculative 
library economy to admit of any type being have taken the p 
characterized as the ideal department library.  bibliographi al lists. 

In studying closely into the subject one per- three of these types that I am atte mpting te de- 
eives two decided extremes to be considered in | scribe, and in the Field Columbian Museum we 
On the one hand a de-| see this sec nd type of the departmental li- 
brary. The special libraries here are Geology. 


subject is too m 


c 
treating this subject. 
partmental library may be expected to com- 
prise the absolute resources along the line of | Anthropology, 
the specialty or on the other hand only a small, | an i Transportation. All other 
well-selected, thoroughly weeded collection to | braced in a general library ol reference. As 

Between these two | one would naturally suppose, these depart- 
variety of special | mental libraries correspond in each case with 
ections exhibited in the museum. No 


Forestry, Botany, Industrial Arts, 
books are em- 


be used for reference only. 

conceptions every type and 
great coll 
plan could have been happier, avoiding as it 
juplication of the books 


libraries may be found. 
jer to understand more clearly some of 


In or 
artmental libra- 


the apparent differences in dep 
ries let us look for a moment at their earlier 

We are conscious almost at the begin- | ing its entire strength into those 
rence in kind | which illustrate and utilize the treasures 
The third type of which the 


does the unnecessary 

offered by other libraries in Chicago, and pour- 
history. departments 
ning of our investigation of a diffe en- 
This difference, moreover, trusted to its care. 


as well as degree. 
University of Chicago af 


seems to point to three separate origins, each 
with | pies 
partmental library we 


fords the example occu- 
distinct in themselves and each spec ializing a middle position. In the university de- 
a different end in view. have at one and the same 


The first type, which for convenience we mig advantages of both 
g 


ht time the peculiarities and 
of the other types. Here we have small depart- 
mental libraries on al! subjects and at the same 
time a large general library containing books 
subjects; thus while we give all the ad- 
altv we avoid 


call the absolute departmental library, is the 
logical outcome of the system of close classifica- 
tion upon the shelves. It separates all the 
books of the library into distinct and individua, on all 

libraries, each having a spet ial range within | vantages of the breadth of speci 
which all the books upon that subject owned by of the non-tech- 
the library is treated as if that were the entire in the general li- 
library, provided with a separate room and all- brary. 

individual re- The departmenta 
case simply for reference and are supposed to 
An excellent example of this type is to be | represent only the working-tools of that depart- 
found in the Newberry Library, of Chicago. The | ment of instruc tion. Only the graduate stu- 
second type of departmental libraries is that one | dents are expect d to use these libraries, the 
in which not every department is honored by a | general library being intended to be used by all 
‘on but where only a few subjects are underg 


the confusion and annoyance 
nical reader by serving him 


brarian of its own, trained to its | libraries are used in this 


quirements and responsible alone forits welfare. 


raduate students as their departmental 
by | library. The beginning of this unive rsity type 
hile | of specialized lit raries is to be found in the days 
young men were 


specializat 
specially thrown forward and emphasized 
being made departments of the collection, w 
cts are included in the genera! li- 
llibrary for 


when our young women an 
taught almost entirely from text-books. In 


those days the professor found 
ionally other authorities than the 


all other subje 
brary, which ranks as a departmenta 
This type seems to have had 
ith the great collec- | consult occas 


general reading. it convenient to 
its origin in connection w 
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one used as the guide for the class, so there was 
placed ona single shelf in the recitation-room 
ten or a dozen text-books on that subject. But 
to-day the university student no longer finds 
himself tied to one text-book, he is given his 
outline of work and must search for himself 
for the truth he seeks. As the methods have 
changed so have also the conveniences, and in 
the University of Chicago to-day we find that 
the little shelf with its dozen text-books has be- 
come the cozy departmental library, opening off 


from the recitation-rooms so as to be ready for | 
immediate reference and increased to 500 or | 


1000 of the best refernce-books that can be ob- 
tained of that subject, including not only the 
latest text-books but the best technical journals 
and in many cases the original sources of knowl- 
edge on that subject. 

For four years I have been studying this 
problem of departmental libraries, and I shall 
attempt to give an outline of that work and its 
results. In order to present the question as it 
really exists I shall first need to present very 
briefly something of the relations of the differ- 
ent parts of our library system to each other. 

The Library of the University of Chicago 
consists of a general library (including depart- 
ments of reference, cataloging, and circulating, 
also a branch delivery station of the Public Li- 
brary), 31 departmental libraries, two branch 
libraries, and more than roo travelling libraries. 
The departmental libraries are supported in two 
ways, first by an annual appropriation from the 
board of trustees, and second by the payment 
of library fees from the students, each matricu- 
lated student being required to pay for the use 
of the library and libraries $2.50 per quarter. 
The fees of the graduate students go to the de- 
partmental libraries,those of the under-graduates 
to the general library. The book account of 
each department is kept in the librarian’s office, 
and as long as there is a credit to the account of 
any department the head professor is at liberty 
to order any book needed by his department. 
No order is honored at the librarian’s office 
which does not bear the signature of the head 
of the department which originates the order, 
and no department is allowed to order any book 
or journal which is of use to more than one de- 
partment, such works being kept in the general 
library, where all may use them. Each de- 
partmental library has its own catalog of the 
books in its own library. Each department is 
required to furnish the librarian with two 
fellows, whose duty it shall be to have charge 


of the department library of which they are 
fellows, and to give at least two hours each 
day to the work of cataloging new and old books, 
making shelf-lists, and other work needed to be 
done in the library. The work is done entirely 
under the direction of the university librarian 
and the same systems and rules applied to all. 
A member of the regular library staff has the 
entire charge of the oversight of all the depart- 
mental libraries, and visits each one every day to 
answer questions in regard to administration, 
revise and correct the work of the fellows in 
charge, and makes a monthly report to the li- 
| brarian of the condition and needs of each de- 
| partment. In some departments where the fel- 
lows were needed for other work two of the 
graduate students have been hired at a fellow- 
ship remuneration todo this work. The gen- 
eral library orders, receives, labels, and acces- 
sions all books before they are delivered to the 
different departments. 

The plan now in use has been the result of 
many experiments and frequent changes. At 
present we are still working to improve and 
make more useful these special libraries. 

We find many advantages of this system over 
former methods. It enables the student to be- 
come familiar with the bibliography of his sub- 
ject as a workman with his tools; it admits of a 


much simpler system of cataloging and arrange- 
ment. It gives the special worker the quiet 
and seclusion needed and the incentive to indi- 
vidual research work. 

We find it an objection to have these libraries 
so far from each other. In some cases a stu- 
dent in order to use another library must leave 
the building in which his own study work is 
done, cross the campus, and find it in another 
building. This, however, we hope to remedy 
when we have a permanent building, when our 
departmental libraries will be separate but all 
under one roof and opening into the general 
library. That will also correct another fault 
which we find that our special libraries is breed- 
ing in our students —a tendency to narrowness. 
It must be admitted that during college hours 
the first duty of the student isto read in the 
lines of his own work, but the young woman or 
young man who comes out of the university life 
with no other idea of books than as sources of 
information or tools of a trade is at best only 
half educated, and unless we can find some way 
of teaching them the blessed friendship of books 
and bequeath to them the culture which comes 
from the society of the great and wise in all de- 
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partments and throughout all knowledge, our 
boasted departmental libraries will have failed 
to give them the highest of all education. The 
questions connected with this problem of de- 
partmental libraries are many and perplex- 
ing. It is one on which much of the success 
of the universities and colleges of the future 
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will depend, for I firmly believe the day has 
already dawned when the student seeking an 
institution in which to receive his training wil) 
be guided and influenced in his choice not so 
much by the great learning of some professor 
as by the practical and successful administration 
of its library. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL METHODS OF DEVELOPING CHILDREN’S INTEREST IN 
GOOD LITERATURE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE WorRK OF JAMES M. SAWIN, PRESENTED BY W: E. 
(A. 1.) Public Library. 


Providen 


IT somewhat tempers the disappointment felt 
at the illness which has made it impossible for 
Mr. Sawin to be present at this meeting, that I 
am for that reason able to speak of his work in 
the terms of emphatic commendation which 
would not perhaps be fitting if he were here. It 
certainly appears exceptional in the three par- 
ticulars of its gradual development, its patient 


recognition of scientific 


principles, and its 


emphasis on the personality of the individual | 


child. 
principalship in this single school —is a long, 
enough period for some teachers to have sunk 
inextricably into hopeless ruts; long enough, 
also, as is seen in this instance, for a teacher to 
have gone on strengthening his hold upon his 
pupils, and his grip upon the principles under- 
lying their development, to an extent which is 
noteworthy in its tangible results. 


27 years —the period of Mr. Sawin’s | 


Foster,* Litrarian 


use in selecting his instruments. The weekly 
exercise referred to is of decided interest, both 
for its oral and its written features. Initsearlier 
stages the former were apparently more em- 
phasized than the written features. The use, 
as has already been stated in print,* which 
the child shal! ‘* make of the book placed in his 
hands is by no means optional with him. He 
may not return it the next day; but must keep it 
at least one week, and incertain cases an extra 
week. He may not return it unread or super- 
ficially read, for be knows that he must give a 
satisfactory account of his reading.” At these 
weekly exercises ‘‘the pupils are called upon to 
state in their own words the substance of some 
book — not necessarily the last one’’— thus 


read. Aninstance which the present speaker 


described in print some time agot+ may be here 


Among the earliest steps in the school referred | 


to were the formation of a small school library, 
afterward very materially enlarged, and the 
establishment of a weekly ‘library hour” as 
a regularfeature. When in 1878the Providence 
Public Library was opened, no one was more 
quick to recognize the decided advantage to be 
gained, in these same directions, through its 
co-operation, than Mr. Sawin. The successive 
steps which that library has been enabled to 


take, in accumulating a collection of more than 
1000 volumes, duplicated for use by the school- | 


connection with their use, have been improved 
by Mr. Sawin to their fullest extent, and with 
rare intelligence. Both in the case of the books 
in the separate school library and of those drawn 
from the public library, it is noteworthy that his 
choice of a book for a given purpose has been 
made with as minute care as a surgeon would 


(* This account of Mr. James M. Sawin's work as prin- 
cipal of the Point Street Grammar School, in Providence, 
R. I., was presented by William E. Foster at the meeting 
of the Massachusetts 


ibrary Club, on Oct, a, 1895.} 


recalled, in which the pupil told in her own 
words nearly the whole of the story of the 
‘* Vicar of Wakefield.” ‘‘ Inlanguage which was 
plainly her own, bearing every indication of 
genuineness, sometimes, for a single moment, 
ata loss for the right word, but never losing the 
thread of the story, with a manner so interested 
that it carried with her the interested attention 
of her classmates who had not read it, this 
young story-teller went on from the beginning 
to the close.” 

Where the written feature has been employed, 
it has been with the purpose of cultivating the 


children, and in granting definite privileges in | pupil's power of stating his impressions of the 


book with more deliberateness and exactness 
than in the verbal account. A work such as 
Scudder's ‘‘ George Washington,” for instance, 
is taken home by the pupil. After returning it 
he writes out from memory his abstract of its 
contents, intemporary form, After these have 
all been handed in, a limited number are se- 
lected to be read aloud at the weekly library 


* Green's “ Libraries and schools,"’ p. rat 
¢ Ibid., p. 113. 
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hour, by their writers, ‘‘ and to be criticised by 
other pupils. Afterward all the pupils rewrite 


| standing in his class, and his love for school had 


their abstracts in ink, profiting by the verbal | 


criticism received, and generally condensing 
them about one-third.” * Some of these writ- 
ten abstracts are of great interest as showing 
the appeal which some work of the highest order 
has made to the child's interest. During the 
year each child in the room presents four such ab- 
stracts in historical and biographical works, and 
two in other classes, such as literature or science. 

Since the direct motive which originally led 
to the undertaking of this series of measures 
was not so much a positive one as the negative 
one of diverting the attention of the pupils from 
a pernicious class of reading then prevalent, it 
would be a marked occasion for gratitude even 
if nothing more than the accomplishment of 
this purpose could be reported. But it is a sig- 
nificant fact that the positive side of the subject 
has now for many years been the predominant 
one ; and a long succession of tangible instances 
of individual pupils brought to take a vital in- 
terest in literature, and to experience to the full 
the enjoyment which noble prose or matchless 
testifies to the remarkable 
effectiveness of these measures. 
undertaking it isthe instances where the con- 
ditions were most unpromising which have the 
greatest significance. One such instance may 
be cited, where there was a most determined 


verse can awaken, 
In any such 


resistance on the part of the boy to giving his 
| such avenue is the study of geography. 


attention to any but the must worthless reading. 
By patient study the teacher possessed himself 
of the key to the boy’s tastes and interests, 
and led him steadily upward, until the boy 
formed the habit of coming to him for sugges- 
tions of books to buy for himself. He is now 
somewhere very near the head of his profession 
in his own city, has been able to render the 
state marked services, and is altogether a man 
of so inbred a taste for the best that it is hard to 
think of him as ever otherwise. This was a 
case where the boy was reached, along one of 
the lines of the ‘‘ literature of knowledge ’—to 
use De Quincey’s expression. Let me cite a 
significant instance where the same result was 
in this case through the medium of 
the “ literature of power.” The boy, to use his 
own language, had been reading ‘‘ dime detec- 
tive stories.” These,” 
mind at that time glorious views of a life full of 
He had already lost his 


reached ; 


exciting adventure.” 


* As described in the Jowrnmal ef Education, Nov. 30, 
1893, v. 38, 4 


he says, ‘‘ were to my | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nearly faded out. On his teacher's bringing to 
his attention portions of ‘‘ Marmion,” for read- 
ing, he declared that he was not going to give 
up the stories that were so fascinating. He 
complied, however, with the teacher’s request, 
and read the poetry. Next the teacher placed 
before him ‘‘ Invanhoe.” ‘‘ The thought,” he 
says, ‘‘ of reading such a large book as ‘ Ivan- 
hoe’ was frightful, but when I had read these 
few pages which you selected, I wanted then to 
read the whole book.”” From these more ex- 
citing scenes which he seemed to crave, he was 
led, little by little, to read selections from stand- 
ard historians and books of travel. The en- 
tire account of his awakening is full of interest, 
and the good he himself is doing is far reaching. 
He adds that he owes his situation, in an impor- 
tant manufacturing firm, to this awakening. 

It is time to touch upon some of the objec- 
tions most likely to be met with, as, for exam- 
ple, the doubt expressed as to the relation of 
work of this nature to the prescribed school 
curriculum; the extreme materialistic view, al- 
ways to be reckoned with, and the limited time 
at the disposal of the teacher for any purpose. 
Not only has it been the aim of Mr. Sawin to 
make these exercises grow naturally out of the 
in every instance, but the 
to a child’s 


school curriculum, 
‘‘avenues,” says Mr. 
imagination and love of beauty are more in 
number than our experience can count.” * One 
An- 
other is the study of history. Another is the 
text-book though it is, which, 


Scudder, “ 


** school reader,” 


| to quote Mr. Sawin, furnishes ‘‘ good examples, 


in variety, of the best prose and poetry,” and 
forms *‘ a fair basis for instilling a love for the 
masterpieces of literature ''"— and of making a 
skilful transition to the wholes of which the 
extracts are a part. 

While it is true that Mr. Sawin’s aim has been 
to link the reading above referred to with the 
school curriculum, so far as possible, he has by 
no means aimed to have the child’s interest stop 
with the text-book; and if any one should take 
the ground that the text-book, and nothing but 
the text-book, must engage the attention of the 
pupil, then this teacher must certainly plead 
guilty to not conforming to this standard. 

As regards the question of time, Mr. Sawin 

occupies a strikingly unassailable position when 
he puts the necessity for these measures on the 
broad ground that reading of some kind on the 


Atlantic Monthly, Vv. 73, 255. 
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part of the pupil is inevitable; and that it is 
simply a question whether the teacher shall use 
the unequalled opportunity in his hands, for 
diverting the stream of reading into the chan- 
nels of the best literature or not. The attitude 
of such a school as this toward the daily news- 
paper is typical in this respect; and when it is 
remembered how great a cause of perplexity the 


newspaper has formed in relation to the reading 


of the children in a household, one cannot too 
much admire the practical sagacity of the plan 
pursued in connection with the exercise on cur- 
rent events. Criticism invariably follows the 
presentation of any materials under this head 
which are to be destribed as 


sip,’ 


scandal,” 


** personalities,” ‘‘ chaff,’ or rubbish.” 


‘* The time of the child being limited, he natu- | 


rally learns to devote his moments of newspaper 
perusal to those items only which are sure of a 
welcome reception at the school. Seldom, in- 
deed, has the principle of ‘ parsimony’ been 
more intelligently directed than in this in- 
stance;"’* and this is equally true of the course 
which the children’s reading follows in the mat- 
ter of books. They approach the school’s influ- 
ence, in a large number of instances, with a 
* and the like, 


strong interest in “ nickel stories 
and under the influence of measures like these 
are found not merely reading, but acquiring the 
taste for reading, such works as Scott’s ‘‘ Mar- 
mion,” Franklin’s ‘‘Autobiography,” Parkman's 
‘*Montcalm and Wolfe,” John Burroughs’s 
** Winter sunshine,” Dr. John Brown's *‘ Rab 
and his friends,” and Tennyson's *‘ Idylls of the 
king.” 

Some of the methods of a teacher like Mr. 


Sawin are of noteworthy interest, and leave no | 


room for wonder when we find that they have 
proved most inspiring to those of his pupils who, 
during this long period of time, have themselves 
become teachers and, from the starting-point of 
their own individuality, are reproducing the re- 
sults in their teaching. One peculiarly interest- 
ing instance is that of a young gir! who had had 


assigned to her for recitation a selection from | 


William Ware’s ‘‘ Zenobia,” a book of which it 
is pleasant to record that in my library at least 
it has never yet fallen into an undisturbed re- 
pose on the shelves. Several times in succes 
sion she returned it to her teacher, assuring him 
that there was nothing in it which appealed to 
her interest, and asking that something different 


be given her. The teacher’s insight into the 


*‘ capabilities” of this short extract took this 


* New England Fournal of Education, v. 38, p. 348. 
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unusual direction. Standing at the black-board, 


with his back to the pupil, he said to her: ‘‘ Im- 
agine that I am a painter, and that you are 
| to give me the necessary details for reproducing 
Zenobia's portrait, drawn from Mr. Ware's lan- 
guage before you. How shall I represent her? 
Of what height? Of dignified bearing, or not? 
How dressed? When speaking, is her body at 
rest or in motion? What about her counte- 
nance?” In the act of answering questions like 
these, the coating of 
this extract had hitherto had for the pupil was 
completely broken through, with the result not 
only of an enthusiastic appreciation of this one 
selection on her part, but of the opening of her 


inattractiveness which 


eyes intellectually to what is vivid and incisive in 
literature in general. 
It is characteristic of Mr. Sawin’s intelligent 


| extension of these methods to all the school 


grades. So completely have they permeated 


| 

| 

| procedure that he has moved gradually in the 
| 

| the upper grades that for years it has been the 
exceedingly rare exception, rather than the rule, 
to find any pupil without a public library card, 
although the applying for such a card is wholly 
voluntary. The last few years have witnessed 
| an effort to extend these same influences to the 
lower grades of the school (which has a total of 
about 450 pupils), and here the difficulty chiefly 
encountered has been the great variety of books 
of the 
child’s apprehension, so far as regards the lan- 


which, while brought down to the level 


guage employed, do not also descend unpardon- 


ably as regards their literary quality. 

In conclusion, let me say that the work and 
influence of this teacher — paralleled, no doubt, 
in the communities of many libraries, and cer- 
| tainly paralleled in no slight degree in other 
schools in my own community —presents at 


once an instructive example to us as librarians, 
| and a most stri sing exemplification of what Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams urged upon teachers as 


| an aim, now nearly 20 years ago, in the follow- 
ing language: * 

“If you, during your lives as teachers, can, 
| among all your mass of pupils, find out and de- 
velop through your own personal contact only 
- remarkable men and 


a few — say half a dozen 


women, who but for you and your observation 


and watchfulness and guidance would have 
| lived and died not knowing what they could do, 


then, if you do nothing more than this, you 
have done an immense work in life.” 


* Address at Quincy, Mass., May 19, 1876. (Green's 
Libraries and schools,"’ p. 14.) 
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WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE VARIOUS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS.* 


By Emma Louise ADAMS, Librarian Plainfield (N./.) Public Library. 


SeLpom does it happen that library workers 
meet with such hearty appreciation as did the 
New York Library Club at a meeting in Jersey 
City, when they were addressed by Dr. Gor- 
don with the words: ‘‘ We are indebted to you 
in large measure for the present advanced state 
of library knowledge. We have reaped ad- 
vantage from your study and researches,” 

Broadly, that is the aim of every library as- 
sociation or club, a higher and more advanced 
state of library knowledge, to be attained by 
the study and researches, and I may add, the 


untiring industry and devotion of its members. 


And these are the notes characterizing every 


successful library club — industry and devotion. | 


Overworked as most librarians are, it is no 
small thing to give their carefully hoarded leis- 
ure toserving on committees, preparing programs 
for meetings, and to the preparation of papers, 
Yet all these are necessary if the club is to 


make its influence felt outside of its own little | 
| libraries in the state associate libraries with the 


circle of members. A library club must be ag- 
gressive, especially im a state where there is 
much missionary work to be done, 

The work of a library club may be divided 
into two parts — the extension of library interest, 


After increasing its force by alarger member- 
ship this club threw the weight of its influence 
against the intrusion of politics in library mat- 
ters, pledging itself (at its 3d annual meeting, 
1893) ‘‘ to prevent the state library from again 
becoming a political plum,” and in the present 
year we learn that “‘ the state library has been 
brought under new legislation, which will result 
in taking the office and its organization out of 
politics. One of the last bills passed authorized 
the establishment of a state library board, pro- 
viding for the administration of the state li- 
brary, the election of a state librarian, and the 
appointment of his assistants and prescribing 
of their duties.” 

A paper read by the state librarian before the 
Michigan association on ‘‘ The state library in 
its relation to people in the state’’ compre- 
hended a bill which it was proposed to submit 
to the state legislature, providing fora distribu- 
tion of state documents, for making the other 


state library, enabling them to send to Lansing 
for books needed, and also making the state li- 
brary in a measure an intelligence bureau, to 
which librarians in the state might apply for 


or its aggressive work, and its aid to individual | information in the details of library economy. 


members, or its home work. 

As ina short paper it is impossible to touch 
upon the good work being done all over the 
country, by the state associations, only those 
will here be taken up which may be considered 
representative as agressive workers or whose 
line of work seemsespecially worthy of ourstudy. 

Two clubs prominent in aggressive work are 
those of Indiana and Michigan. In 1893 the 
former issued an appeal to all librarians in the 
state, enclosing their constitution and objects, 
with the happy result of doubling their mem- 
bership and hence their force. To quote from 
their report: ‘‘ We have aroused and are stimu- 
lating library interest in the state, we are help- 
ing the new libraries and encouraging the old.” 
That these efforts are appreciated is shown by 
the fact, that at this third annual meeting 16 
more libraries were represented than at any 
previous meeting. 


* Part of a paper read before the New Jersey Library 
Association, Oct. 20, 1895. 


Some of these ends at least have beenattained, 
for the Michigan state legislature has since 
passed a bill providing for the travelling library 
system, and for avery fair annual appropriation 
for itssupport. This association has also taken 
a practical way of interesting teachers in its 
work by having its reports printed with those 
of the state teachers’ association, thus securing 
for them a wider reading and a recognition of the 
library's claim upon the people for support in 
common with those of the public school, and so 
advancing a step the much-to-be-desired union 
of school and library. 

With the same object in view the Nebraska 
club has decided to hold its next meeting during 
the conference of the state teachers’ association. 
Iowa also, at its fifth annual meeting, met for 
the first time as a section of the state teachers’ 
association. This method certainly seems a 
practical way of popularizing the idea that the 
liorary and the school should go hand in hand, 
and it would be interesting to know how far it 
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has been successful, where the experiment has 
been tried, in interesting the teachers. 


club in an address by Mr. Olin S. Davis [1893] 


are the following : That the state library should 


Somewhat out of the usual line is the system secure and record information as to the work 


adopted by this club for raising the standard of | 
| the state should adopt the travelling library 


library work by ‘‘a plan for library instruction 
in the state,” which was proposed by Miss Craw- 
ford, and adopted with a few changes, and 


was outlined in the LIBRARY JOURNAL for May, | 


1895. 


Montana and Minnesota now also have the | 


travelling library system. The library associa- 
tion of the latter state as a preliminary step is- 
sued a circular calling attention to ‘‘a plan by 
which every town and village in the state may 
be supplied with a circulating library.” 

Beside the full reports of the Wisconsin club 
with its two days’ conference, the reports of 
some of our eastern associations seem somewhat 
meagre. We note with pleasure the passing of 
a law in April of this year providing fora library 
commission for that state —doubtless the result 
of the association’s work, 

Looking eastward, we find among the most 
energetic of library associations those of Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, and New York, 

There being but 31 towns without libraries out 
of the 352 towns and cities in the first-named 
state, one naturally expects to find the members 
of the Massachusetts club discussing questions 
as to library management rather than the exten- 
sion of library interest. But while it is true that 
their papers and discussions are of the greatest 
practical value to librarians, nevertheless we find 
the active library commission of that state bend- 
ing its energies to bring those 31 lost sheep into 
the library fold, and the prospects are that 
Massachusetts will soon be the only state in the 
union having a library in every city, town, and 
village. 

New Hampshire is, however, a close rival to 
Massachusetts, In 1894, as the result of the 
work of the state commission, 60 new libraries 
were organized. Doubtless those 30 New 
Hampshire towns which at the Lake Placid con- 
ference were reported as without libraries will 
not long remain so under the new law, which 
makes the establishment of libraries compulsory 
in this state. This law, which is, I believe, 
unique in library legislation, was endorsed and 
the propriety of its passage urged by the asso- 
ciation. The more conservative position taxen 


by Massachusetts in esteeming it better to urye 
rather than force towns to establish libraries 
would seem wiser. 

Among the recommendations made to this 


and equipment of the libraries in the state, that 


system, and that circulars should be prepared 
and distributed giving information as to im- 
proved methods of library administration.” 
After so notable a record of library progress, 
it isa sorry thing to have to record the inter- 
ruption of the good work by the removal of the 
State librarian for political Like 
Indiana, New Hampshire will be obliged to set 
its face against the intrusion of politics and 
efface this stain from its otherwise fair record. 
The association of the state of New York has 
caught the enthusiam of its leader, and its policy, 
like his,isan aggressive one. This association has 


reasons. 


issued a handbook giving information as to its 
purpose and scope, but knowing that there were 
a number of librarians in the state unconnected 
with it, a circular letter, stating briefly the 
means by which it is planned to extend the use- 
fulness of the organization was sent to the 
librarians in the state and enrolment urged. 
Two additional meetings yearly have been de- 
cided upon, and among the plans of the associa- 
tion are an occasional library canvass of the 
state and the publication of select lists of books. 
Papers of the greatest value to librarians are 
read and discussed in this club, and these oc- 
casionally find their way into the columns of 
the LIBRARY JOURNAL, thus becoming a more 
permanent contribution to library science. 
There being general library law 
Pennsy!vania, the state library club is address- 
ing itself to the subject of library legislation, 
and in the placing of a bill for the enact- 
ment of a library law before the legislature 
has had the assistance of the trustees of the 
| Free Library of Philadelphia, who are further 
A notable 


no in 


to co-operate in securing its passage. 
feature in the methods of the Pennsylvania 


club is its plan of publishing some of its more 


important papers in a series called ‘‘ Occa- 
sional papers.” 

Connecticut is another of the many associa- 
tions which is able to add to its record of work 


| performed the formation of a state library com- 


| mittee. Of the newer state associations, as of 
| Vermont and Ohio, I have not spoken, though 
in the former state a library commission has al- 
ready been formed, which is very probably the 
work of the state association. 


Reviewing hastily the work accomplished by 
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the state associations, we find in addition to| THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTS- 


the direct, practical help given to individual 
members, that through their united and zealous 
efforts they have been instrumental in the for- 
mation of new libraries, have influenced or 
brought about better library legislation, and 
have been the means of forming library com- 
missions, and of advancing library interests in 
their respective states. 


THE FIRST LIBRARY IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 

On the west shore of the Ohio River, opposite 
Parkersburg, W. Va., is the little town of Belpre 
(short for Belle Prairie, and locally pronounced 
Bel-pry), settled on the Marietta grant by Revo- 
lutionary soldiers from New England in 1789 -9go. 
There is not much in evidence at Belpre to at- 
tract the average traveller of to-day, although a 
hundred years ago it was regarded as one of the 
most promising of the trans-Alleghany settle- 
ments. But to the student of Western history, 
Belpre is interesting because of its associations 
in connection with the Marietta ‘‘ pilgrims”; and 
the librarian who is fond of tracing the begin- 
nings of his craft may well turn his attention 
thither, for here at Belpre was established the 
first circulating library in the Territory North- 
west of the River Ohio. 

Old Israel Putnam, he of wolf-den fame, 
amassed many books. His son Israel emigrated 
to Belpre in 1796, and carried with him a con- 
siderable part of his father’s collection—no 
small undertaking this, at a time when goods 
had to be carted all the way from Connec- 
ticut, 500 miles across broad rivers and over 
high mountains to Redstone Old Fort, on the 
Monongahela, and thence floated down that 
river and the Ohio 200 miles farther, by flat- 
boat. The professional freighters of those days 
knew how to charge for allthis. Young Israel 
was public-spirited, and having been at such 
great cost and trouble to get this library out 
into the wilderness, wished his fellow-colonists 
to enjoy it withhim. It would have been un- 
fair not to distribute the expense, so a stock 
company was formed, and shares were sold at 
$10 each. 

Of the blessings wrought in this rude frontier 
community by the books which old Israel Put- 
nam had collected for his Connecticut fireside 
there can be no more eloquent testimony than 
that borne by an old settler, who, in 1802, writes 
to an Eastern friend: ‘‘ In order to make the 
long evenings pass more smoothly, by great ex- 
ertion I purchased a share in the Belpre library, 
six miles distant. Many a night have I passed 
(using pine knots instead of candles) reading to 
my wife, while she sat hatcheling, carding, or 
spinning.”” The association was dissolved in 
1815 or 1816, and the books distributed among 
the shareholders; many of these volumes are 
still extant as heirlooms inthe vicinity of Belpre, 
and several are treasured in the excellent college 
museum at neighboring Marietta. 

R. G. THWAITEs. 


BURGH. 

THE magnificent library given to the City of 
Pittsburgh by Andrew Carnegie was formally 
presented to the city by its donor and dedicated 
on the evening of Novembers. Theceremonies 
were held in the spacious music ha! auditorium 
of the library betore an audience of over 2000 
persons. The gathering was a thoroughly rep- 
resentative one. On the stage were the mem- 
bers of the library commission, the iocal Mozart 
Club, which furnished vocal music, and the 
guests of honor. The event of the evening 
was, of course, the presentation of the library 
to Chairman Frew by Mr. Carnegie. After the 
invocation, pronounced by Bishop Whitehead, 
and the singing of two choruses, Chairman Frew 
introduced Mr. Carnegie, saying: ‘‘ No other 
introduction is necessary than to present you to 
the man whose munificence has made this possi- 
ble— Andrew Carnegie.” After the applause 
had subsided, Mr. Carnegie made his presenta- 
tion address. He said in part: 

‘* Fellow-citizens, one has not to study deeply 
or to travel far to learn that the path of the 
philanthropist is difficult, and to find through 
sad experience that how to do genuine good, 
and not mischief, by the giving of money, is 
one of the most difficult problems with which 
man has to deal. 

‘*My views of wealth and its duties soon be- 
came fixed, and to these I have ever since sought 
to give expression upon fitting occasions, which 
are, that ‘under existing industrial conditions, 
which we shall not see changed, but which may 
be modified in the course of centuries to come, 
surplus wealth {must sometimes flow into the 
hands of a few, the number, however, becoming 
less and less under the operation of present con- 
ditions, which are rapidly causing the general 
distribution of wealth day by day, the propor- 
tion of the combined earnings of capital and 
labor going to labor growing greater and greater, 
and to capital less and less. To one whom 
surplus comes there comes also the question 
What is my duty? What is the best use that 
can be made of it? Theconclusion forced upon 
me and which I retain is this: That surplus 
wealth is a sacred trust to be administered dur- 
ing life by its possessor for the best good of his 
fellow-men, and I have ventured to predict the 
coming of the day —the dawn of which, indeed, 
we already begin to see — when the man who 
dies possessed of available millions which were 
free, and in his hands to distribute, will die dis- 
graced. He will pass away ‘ unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung,’ as one who has been unfaithful to 
his trust. There must sometimes be surplus 
wealth, then, and it is our duty to use this for 
the public good. But, having proceeded thus 
far, the most serious question of all remains: 
How is good to be accomplished? How is 
wealth to be used so that it will not tend to 
pauperize the community, or to increase the 
very evils we fain would extirpate? Distributed 
equally among all the people in the morning, 
we know that there would be pandemonium at 
night. Imagine a man with millions looking 
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upon the poorer districts of a great city, and 
saying, ‘ I shall cure all this.’ To the wretched 
poor he says, ‘You have not your share of 
wealth, take this :’ and to each one he gives his 
portion. A few nights later this zealous phi- 
lanthropist takes his friends to see what he has 
accomplished, the evils of poverty he has cured. 
Imagine the sight they behold. Poverty, 
wretchedness, misery, and crime cured, or even 
diminished? No, all these increased. The 
hitherto well-doing and industrious have seen 
the thriftless and idle in receipt of unearned 
funds, and these hitherto self-respecting people 
have said, ‘Why should we rise in the dark 
and go forth to toil? There is no special re- 
ward for the toiler; the idle receive equally 
with the industrious; we shal] join their ranks.’ 

‘* The surplus money gathered in one great 
sum and spent by Peter Cooper in establishing 
the Cooper Institute, of New York; by Mr. Pratt, 
of Baltimore, in establishing the Baltimore li- 
braries; Mr. Pratt, of Brooklyn, in the Pratt In- 
stitute ; the Drexel Institute, of Philadelphia, 
or spent by Seth Low for the Columbia Library, 
or by my friend and partner, and your distin- 
guished fellow-citizen, Mr. Phipps, for the con- 
servatories, is put to better and nobler ends 
than if it had been distributed from week to 
week in driblets among the masses of the peo- 
ple ; concentrated in one great educative insti- 
tution lasting for all time, its usefulness is for- 
ever; it ministers to the divine in man, his 
reason and his conscience, and thus lifts him 
higher and higher in the scale of being; he be- 
comes less and less of the brute and more and 
more of the man. [I am not content to pass 
down in the history of Pittsburgh as one who 
only helped the masses to obtain greater en- 
joyment of those appetites—which we share 
equally with the brutes — more to eat, more to 
drink, and richer raiment. 

‘* What we must seek for surplus wealth, it 
we are to do real, genuine good, are uses which 
give nothing for nothing, which require co-op- 
eration, self-help, and which by no possibility 
can tend tosap the spirit of manly independence, 
which is the only sure foundation upon which 
the steady improvement of our race can be built. | 
We were soon led to see in the free library an 
institution which fulfilled these conditions and 
which must work only for good and never for 
evil. It gives nothing for nothing. 

‘The taste for reading is one of the most | 
precious possessions of life, and the success of 
the Allegheny and Braddock libraries proves 
that the masses of this community fully appre- 
ciate this fact, and are rapidly acquiring it. I 
should much rather be instrumenta! in bringing 
to the working man or woman this taste than | 
mere dollars. It is betterthan a fortune. When 
the library is supported by the community, as 
Pittsburgh is wisely to support her library, all 
taint of charity is dispelled. Every citizen of 
Pittsburgh, even the very humblest, now walks 
into this, his own library, for the poorest laborer 
contributes his mite indirectly to its support. 
The man who enters a library is in the best soci- 
ety that this world affords; the good and great 
surround him, welcome him, and humbly ask to ! 
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! 
be allowed to become his servants, and if he 


himself from his own earnings contributes toits 
support, he is more of a man than before. 

‘* Our newspapers have recently quoted from 
aspeech in which I referred to the fact that 
Colonel Anderson — honored be his memory ! — 
opened his 400 books to the young in Allegheny 
City, and attended every Saturday to exchange 
books, and that to him I was indebted, as was 
Mr. Phipps, for admission to the sources of 
knowledge, and that | then resolved that if ever 
surplus wealth came to me (and nothing seemed 
more unlikely, since my revenue was one dollar 
and twenty cents a week, as a bobbin boy in a 
factory —still I had my dreams !)it should be de- 
voted to such work as Colonel Anderson's, In 
the opening to-night of this library free to the 
people, that boyish dream is again realized. 
But I also come by heredity to my preference 
for free libraries. The newspaper of my native 
town recently published a history of the free 
library in Dunfermline, and it is there record- 
ed that the first books gathered together and 
opened tothe public were the small collections of 
books of three weavers. Imagine the feelings 
with which I read that one of these three was 
my honored father. He founded the first li- 
brary in Dunfermline, his native town, and his 
son was privileged to found the last. Another 
privilege is his—he has built and founded a li- 
brary for the people, here in the community in 
which he has been so greatly blessed with ma- 
terial success. I have never heard of a lineage 
for which I would exchange that of the library- 
founding weaver. Many congratulations have 
been offered upon having given forthis purpose 
which I have declined to receive, always saying, 
however, that I was open to receive the heartiest 
congratulations upon the city of Pittsburgh hav- 
ing resolved to devote part of its revenues for 
the maintenance of a library for its people. 

‘* We now come to another branch — the Art 
Gallery and the Museum — whichthe city is not 
to maintain. These are to be regarded as wise 
extravagances, for which public revenues should 
not be given, not as necessaries. These are 
such gifts as a citizen may fitly bestow upon a 
community and endow so that it will cost the 
city nothing. 

“* And now might I say to the board of trus- 
tees that if they ever wish for a simple test by 
which they can surely know whether the ob- 
jects aimed at by the founder are attained or 
not, they have only to note whether the thou- 
sands who visit and enjoy the conservatories 
near us, so wisely given by my life-long friend 
and partner, Mr. Phipps, pass over here from 
these entrancing bowers, and find in a depart- 
ment of this building something also which at- 
tracts them and gives them pleasure and instruc- 
tion If so, the commission may rest assured 
our fondest hopes have been realized. If this 
building be so managed as not to attract these 
thousands of the common people tothe museum, 
or hall, or library, and especially to the exhibi- 
tionsin the art gallery, which will perhaps need 
most care, then there is still something left to 
be desired. 

‘*Mr. Mayor, before closing let me say one 
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word to you as representing the city of Pitts- | ing here that can tend to pauperize, for there is 


burgh. Thecity grows apace. This site, you 
remember, seemed to many as not central. 
day it is certainly not too far east for the centre 
of the Greater Pittsburgh, which already appears 


upon the horizon. The plan made for branch 


libraries may soon be inadequate, and require | 


further attention, Already we have an im- 
portant library at Braddock, which ranks with 
that at Allegheny City. For some years a sur- 
plus has been desired, that I might be able to 
give a similar library to Homestead, which is to 
be my next use of wealth. I hope to be able to 
go forward with that work the coming year. We 


intend to follow that with a similar library for 


Duquesne, and hope also to be able to provide a 
library for a community which has been so par- 
tial as to adopt our name, much tothe surprise 
of Mrs. Carnegie and myself but I will not 
deny, also, much to our satisfaction, for we 
should rather stand well! with our fellow-citizens 
in and around Pittsburgh than receive the 
plaudits of all the world beside. 

‘* By the time the Greater Pittsburgh comes 
we shall thus have several libraries, which it 
may perhaps be thought best to incorporate with 
the general library system of Pittsburgh. Such 
other districts as may need branch libraries we 
ardently hope we may be able to supply, for to 
provide free libraries for all the people of Pitts- 
burgh is a field which we should fain make our 
own as chief part of our life-work. I have 
dropped into the plural, for there is one always 
with me to prompt, encourage, suggest, discuss, 
and fortunately sometimes, when necessary, 
gently to criticise and advise, whose heart is as 
keenly in this work as my own, preferring it to 
any other, as the best possible use of surplus 
wealth, and without whose zealous co-operation 
I often feel little useful work could be done. 

‘* Mrs. Carnegie and myself, who have given 
this subject much thought, and have had itupon 
our minds for years, survey to-night what has 
been done; the use to which we have put our 
surplus wealth; the community to which we have 
devoted it, and say to ourselves, if we had the 
decision to make again, we should resolve to do 
precisely as we have done. We feel that we 
have made the best of our surplus wealth ac- 
cording to our judgment and conscience. Be- 
yond that is notforus. It is for the citizens of 
Pittsburgh to decree whether the tree planted in 
your midst shall wither, or grow and bear such 
fruits as shall best serve the county where my 
parents and myself first found in this land a 
home, and to which we owe so much. 

** There is nothing at all we have done here 
that can possibly work evil; all must work good, 
and that continually. If aman would learn of 
the treasures of art, he must come here and 
study; if he would gain knowledge, he must 
come to the library and read; if he would know 
of the great masterpieces of the world in sculpt- 
ure or architecture, or of nature’s secrets in the 
minerals which he refines, or of natural history. 
he must spend his time in the museum; if he is 
ever to enjoy the elevating solace and delights 
of music, he must frequent this hall and give 
himself over to its sway. There is noth- 


To- | 


neither trace nor taint of charity; nothing which 
will help any man who does not help himself. 
Nothing is given for nothing. But there are 


| ladders provided upon which the aspiring may 
| climb to the enjoyment of the beautiful, and the 


delights of harmony, whence comes sensibility 
and refinement; to the sources of knowledge 
from which springs wisdom, and to wider and 
grander views of human life, from whence 
comes the elevation of man. 

**We now hand over the gift; take it from 
one who loves Pittsburgh deeply, and would 
serve her well.” 

As he concluded his speech Mr. Carnegie 
turned to Chairman Frew, of the library com- 
mission, and presented to him a golden key in a 
plush case, 

Mr. Frew followed with a short account of the 
completion of the library and its possibilities 
and introduced Hugh Morrison, librarian of the 
public library given by Mr. Carnegie to Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, who in a brief speech congrat- 
ulated the city and the citizens upon their acquisi- 
tion. Governor Hastings, of Pennyslvania, and 
Hon, John Dalzell also made addresses, and 
after the speech-making areception was tendered 
to Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie in the art gallery of 
the new building. Among those present on the 
stage were Bishop Phelan, of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church; Bishop Whitehead, of the Episcopal 
Church; three of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, and the judges of the County and District 
Courts; the Mayorof Allegheny,and the Mayor 
of Pittsburgh. Invitations to the ceremonies 
were sent by the library committee to the Pres- 
ident, the chief state and municipal officers of 
Pennsylvania, to a large number of employees 
and artisans in all branches of business, whose 
names were furnished by prominent business 
and manufacturing concerns of the city, to 
the prominent librarians of the country, and to 
the various prominent artists, musical and scien- 
tific people of the United States. 

The beautiful building, which was thus opened 
to the public, had its inception on Nov. 25, 1881, 
when Mr. Carnegie wrote to the mayor of Pitts- 
burgh offering to expend $250,000 upon a free li- 
brary provided the city would appropriate not 
less than $15.000 a year for its support. This 
offer was not accepted at the time, owing to the 
state of the municipal finances; but in February, 
1890, Mr. Carnegie renewed his offer, proposing 
to give $1,000,000 for the establishment of cen- 
tral and branch libraries, if the city would ap- 
propriate $40,000 anually for their maintenance. 
An ordinance accepting the gift was passed on 
February 25, and a library commission was 
promptly appointed. The commission set apart 
$300 000 for branch libraries, and appropriated 
$12,000 for prizes for competitive designs to be 
submitted by architects. Out of the many plans 
received, the one by Longfellow, Alden & 
Harlow, of Pittsburgh and Boston, was chosen, 
and the contract for its erection was awarded on 
May 8, 1893. It was found that $100,000 ad- 
ditional was required to carry out the design, 
and this sum was promptly added by Mr. Car- 
negie to the $1,000,000 previously given, 
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The building comprises a library, music | 


hall, art gallery, and museum. It stands on 
terraced ground at the East End entrance to 


Schenley Park, overlooking a picturesque ra- | 


vine, and is a granite structure something in 
the Renaissance style. On the front is a stately 
porte-cochere, triple arched and finished in stone 
balconies and surmounted by chandeliers of 
electric lights. The forward part of the build- 


ing is semicircular in form, with a dome-like | 


roof, From either side of this frontage rises a 
stone tower 175 feet in height. 

The walls are of Cleveland gray sand-stone 
and the roof is covered with red tile. The 
building is encircled by a frieze in which are in- 
scribed the names of famous men; upon the 
music hall, composers and musicians ; upon the 
art galleries, artists, and upon the library and sci- 
ence wing, authors and great scientists. Over 
the library entrance is the legend ‘‘ Free to all 
the people.” Atthe rear are L wings. About 
midway on the east side rises the book-stack, in 
a tower-like structure of six low stories. The 
whole building gives the effect of strength and 
repose, from the sweeping lines of the centre 
and the beautiful curves of the front to the pyra- 
mid summits of the twin campaniles with their 
delicate arches, 

The interior of the building, roughly speak- 
ing, is divided into four sections. Toward the 
front the entire width is taken up by the music 
hall, behind are the art galleries, back of these 
the library-rooms, with an extra entrance toward 
the park, and in the rear, toward the conserva- 
tories, are the rooms devoted to the various 
scientific societies. Entering the visitor finds 
himself before the huge mahoganv doors, every 
panel of which is hand-carved. As they swing 
open, the colonnaded hall and vestibule are 
seen. Groined or vaulted ceilings give an im- 
posing air to this threshold, and the delicate 
coloring in the panels of the ceiling give a very 
artistic finish to the big hall and vestibule. 
This entrance gives admittance to the beautiful 
music hall, with a seating capacity of 210co and 


a stage capacity of 200 


The art-rooms on the lower floor lead to the 
periodical-rooms of the library department. 
These are really a single long apartment, cut into 
two by colonnades. At each end there isa huge 
projecting antique mantel and fireplace finished 
in plaster and marble. Throughout on the lower 
floors the door-jambs, window-checks, etc., are 
made of Keene’scement, and the woodwork is all 
of polished oak. To the left of the periodical- 
room is the stack-room with a book capacity of 
250,000 v., and supplied with speaking-tubes and 
book-lifts. Cataloging-rooms, retiring-rooms, 
and store-rooms take up the other space. 

The library entrance is on the park side. As 
one enters between fine mahogany doors, a broad 
marble staircase of pink Knoxville marble, from 
Tennessee, leads up tothe reference-room onthe 
second floor. In the grained and colonnaded 
vestibule, on the stalrway and in the reference- 


| 
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even and diffused effulgence on the readers be- 
low. On the second floor all the windows and 
doors are of polished mahogany. 

Outside the reference-room, and running 
toward the music-hall end, is a corridor, which 
for color work, finish, and beauty of perspective 
is the gem of this fine building. It is grained 
and vaulted, and the coloring in the panels is 
beautifully delicate in buff, cream, green, blue, 
and gold harmonized. On one side extends the 
reference-room, and on the other are smaller 


| rooms for special collections or study. one of 


them being occupied by the music library of 
nearly 2000 v., comprising the collection of the 
late Kar] Merz, which was bought and presented 
to the library by a number of citizens. 

The circulating department — naturally the 
centre of the library’s activity — is on the first 
floor, opening back of the delivery-desk into the 
stack wing, the lower stories of which are re- 


| served forcirculating books the upperstories for 
| reference books. At cither end of the lobby of 


the circulating department are the periodical 
rooms. one for scientific and technical periodica!s, 
the other for those of a popular and literary 
character. The reference reading on the second 
floor is separated from the stack-room by the 
desk of the reference librarian, which it is planned 
to make a bureau of information. In the lim- 
ited time for preparation the opening of a chil- 
dren’s room was deferred, but this it is hoped to 
develop into one of the most important depart- 
ments of the library; and it will be established 
as soon as possible. 

The library opens withabout 16,000 volumes, 
and the work of bookbuying is beirg vigorously 
prosecuted. The librarian, Mr. E. H. Ander- 
son, formerly of the Braddock (Pa.) Free Li- 
brary, has gathered about him a competent 
staff, and has pushed forward the great work of 
getting the library in thorough working order 
with astonishing rapidity. He has accomplished 
the remarkable feat of having a printed catalog 
ready for use on the day the librarv was opened 
to the public. This was done by the use of the 
linotype process, which allowed the work of 
printing to keep step with that of cataloging. 
The plan adopted was to use successive alpha- 
bets, setting the first before thesecond was com- 
pleted, combining them together and then in- 
serting a third. A specimen of the ‘filing 
proofs"—which to the uninitiated resembles 
nothing so much asa railroad map of the United 
States — was sent to the New York State Li- 
brary School, as acuriosity in cataloging. The 
catalog includes about 9000 of the books now 
in the library, and it is intended to bring it con- 
stantly up to date by frequent new editions, 
which the linotype process renders possible. 
The complete card-catalog of the library is kept 
in the cataloging-room for use by the staff, while 
a set of the Rudolph indexer books has been 
provided for public use. 

The library was open for public inspection on 
Sunday, November 11, and the reguiar work 


room, the same delicate ceiling and wall deco- | of issuing and receiving books was begrn on 
ration is found, The reference-room has a ceil- 
ing of obscured glass. Above each of the 200 
panes is an incandescent light, which throws an 


Monday, November 12, On Surdavs the read- 
ing-room is open from two to six o'clock in the 
afternoon. 
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ART DECORATIONS IN PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES. 
H. Carrington Bolton, in a communication to 
The Nation. 

Tue daily papers announce that the Chi- 
cago Public Library isto be magnificently dec- 
orated with mosaics; that the ‘‘ reading-room is 
to be an exact transcription of the ducal pal- 
ac: of the 400 in Venice,” and elsewhere in the 


| 


building will be seen “pilasters in Austrian | 


gold and green, shading into iridescent blues 
finished in bronze,” as well as ‘‘a wainscoting 
30 or 49 feet high, of statuary vein marble, each 
section of which is ornamented by a band of 
mosaics composed of Tiffany-Favri! glass, semi- 
precious stones, mother-of-pearl, and pure 
gold.” 

These extravagant plans for embellishing the 
interior of a building designed for the storing 
of b.oks and the accommodation of readers, 
lead me to raise the question as tothe propriety 
of miking a library so attractive to the general 
public that it becomes a show-place instead of a 
quiet and comfortable resort for students; in 
short, to what extent should the fine arts find 


place in our public libraries? From several | 


weeks’ experience as a reader in the splendidly 
appointed Boston Public Library, I have found 
that the introduction of the much-lauded deco- 
rations by eminent artists is a great drawback 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of the privileges 
for which the building is primarily erected. The 
throngs of people who crowd the grand stair- 
case to visit the splendid building are not con- 
tent with gazing at the wall decorations by Ab- 
bey, Sargent, and others, but must needs tramp 
through Bates Hall as well, clicking their heels 
on the stone floor throughout its entire length. 

One morning, as [ sat at a table in the read- 
ing-room, I noted, within the space of one 
hour, a troop of 11 women tourists, two bands 
of school-girls personally conducted by their 
mistresses, besides scores of individual! sightseers 
of all ages, alone or in groups of varying num- 
bers. The authorities realize that readers are 
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CONGRESS OF LIBRARIANS AT 
ATLANTA. 


THE following circular has been sent out by 
the Board gf Woman Managers of the Atlanta 
Exposition : 

** The Board of Woman Managers of the Cot- 
ton States and International Exposition, now 
in progress at Atlanta, having determined to 
hold various congresses during the exposition, 
Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon was appointed chair- 
man of the congress committee, and the suc- 
cess of the appointment is evidenced in the 
good results. Professional women from all 
parts of the country have been asked to speak 
upon their specialties, and the number of ex- 
perts taking part in the congresses is second 
only to the gathering at Chicago in 1893. 

**The congress of librarians, of which Miss 
Wallace is chairman, wil! convene November 
29 and 30 in the assembly ha!! of the Woman’s 
building. 

** The object of the congress is to stimulate li- 
brary growth in the South, and to discuss prac- 
tical questions of library economy. The papers 
read at the congress are to appear in permanent 
form, comprising a valuable supplement to the 
World’s Fair library papers, which will be issued 
by the Commissioner of Education in his next 
report. 

‘** That the South has been slower than other 
sections of the country to take advantage of the 
greatimprovements in library facilities is owing 


| to the lack of capital, but it is a well-known 


disturbed by these visitors to the art-treasures, 


and express a belief that, as soon as the novelty 
has passed, the disturbance will cease. 

Should the reading-room be closed to casual 
visitors and open only to boda-fide readers, the 
tax-paying public would feel defrauded of the 
right to view that which has cost so great a sum. 
On the other hand, we hear of no complaints 
because the stack-rooms are not thrown open, 
Should the original be carried out, of 
placing Whistler's canvas on the east wall of 
Bates Hall, and other works of art in the panels 
which are as yet bare, readers might as well 
abandon attempts at serious study. 

The splendid stone-work, the noble provisions 
for making the building fireproof, are worthy of 
all praise; but I have thought that if the princely 
sums expended on merely decorative features had 
been devoted to the purchase of books, the 


fact that a small library, well administered, 
may be of great service to the public. Itis the 
object of this meeting to further the development 
of the modern library idea, that the library is an 
active factor in the educational world and not 
merely a storehouse for books. 

“ Itis hoped that the congress will be the means 
of forming state associations after the plan of the 
American Library Association. Great advan- 
tages may be obtained from concerted action, 
and the organization of librarians as of other 
professions tends to better results in library work. 

** There will be a meeting of the Georgia libra- 
rians immediately after the morning session, 


| November 29, to organize a state library asso- 


ciation. 

“* There will be an exhibit of modern library 
appliances by the Library Bureau of Boston in 
the Woman's building ; all librarians are re- 
quested to call and examine this exhibit. 

All visitorsto the librarians’ congress are re- 
quested to registerin the library of the Woman's 


| building. 


present stringency would not have arisen, and | 


earnest students would not be obliged to conduct 
their researches amid the social surroundings of 
a public art museum. 


‘* The directors of the Young Men's Library, 
tor Marietta street, extend a hearty invitation 
to visiting librarians to visit the library while 
in the citv. The American Baptist Publication 
Society, through its manager, Mr. F. J. Paxon, 
invites visiting librarians to use the parlors 
and reading-room of the society, 93 Whitehall 
street. Mrs. Porter King, chairman of the li- 
brarv committee, will entertain those attend- 
ing the librarians’ congress at an afternoon tea 
at her residence, 73 Merritts avenue, November 
29, from 4 to 7 o'clock.” 


| 


November, '95)} 


The program of the congress is as follows : 
First Session, Friday, Nov. 29, 10 o'clock, a.m.: 


Address of welcome on behalf of the board 
of Women Managers, Mrs. Thompson, Presi- 
dent. 

Address, Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon, Chairman 
of Women’s Congresses. 

Address, Mrs. Porter King, Chairman Li- 
brary Committee. 

Music. 

The public Jibraries of America,” Miss Han- 
nah P. James, Osterhout Public Library, Wilkes- 
barre. 

“Library training schools,” Miss Mary S. 
Cutler, Vice-director State Library School, 
Albany, N. Y. 

** The libraries of the West,”” Mrs. Carrie W. 
Whitney, Kansas City; to be read by Mrs. 
Moses Wadley, Augusta, Ga. 

‘“*The librarian’s place in the professions, 
Miss Tessa L. Kelso, Washington, D. C, 


Second Session, Saturday, Nov. 30, 10 o'clock, 
a.m.: 

Roll-call and introduction: The roll will be 

called and every member present is expected 


to respond in person. Two minutes will be | 


allowed each for making remarks or sugges- 
tions, or asking questions, etc., ete. 

‘* Library work in its relation to the public 
school,” Miss Mary S. Sargent, Public Library, 
Medford, Mass. 

** The personality of the librarian,’’ Mrs. J. 
D. Wilson, Andrews, N. C. 

Music. 

‘“*The American Library Association,” Miss 
Alice B. Kroeger, Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

** Classification, catalogs, and modern library 
appliances,” Miss Nina E. Browne, Library 
Bureau, Boston. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY AND THE 
COLLEGE PAPER. 


A VALUABLE medium of communication be- | 


tween a college library and its public is the col 
lege paper, and it is a medium too often d 

regarded. At the time, especially, when the 
year's work is beginning and many new students 
are entering, a very timely article may be in 
serted in the college paper, outlining the re 
sources of the library, explaining its practical 
workings, giving advice as tothe use of books 
and the rules governing such use, and touching 
on a thousand and one different matters which 
will suggest themselves to each librarian of a 
college or university library, if he will but place 
himself in the position of the newly-arrived or 
little-read student. A chance inquiry recently 
revealed the fact that the drawers of the card 
catalog here were thought, by one student at 
least, and a very bright one at that, to be re- 
positories for periodicals. This misconception 


was almost equal to that entertained by the | 


lady who, in the writer's experience, on being 
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diiected to a certain drawer in the catalog in 
order to find a book, was surprised and disap- 
| pointed, upon opening the drawer, to find it 
filled with nothing but cards, 

Think, for a moment, how many really in- 
telligent readers would be glad to be instructed, 
in a few words, about the plan of your catalog, 
but never take the initiative either in asking for 
information or in studying out the simple prob- 
lem unaided; how many persons have never 
heard of Poole’s ‘“* Index,” and are ignorant of 
its use; how many, with a taste for the curious, 
have never seen Brewer's ‘‘ Reader's hand- 
book” or Walsh's ‘ Literary curiosities”; 
| how many young students of English literature 

have never opened Allibone’s “ Dictionary of 

} authors”; how many hunters after scientific 
knowledge are unacquainted with Galloupe’s 
** Index,” 

The editors of a college paper, especially if 
it be a weekly, are only too glad to receive 


‘ 


|**copy” from the librarian, and the librarian 
| should be but too willing to avail himself of this 
| means of publishing, tree of charge, a weekly 
|} or semi-monthly or monthly bulletin of acces- 
sions, announcements, changes, special bibliog- 
raphies, and all matter facilitating the use of 
| the library, enlarging the scope of its influence, 
raising the standard of reading, and bringing 
students and library into such relations that 
their mutual! he!pfulness shall be increased. 
P, F. BicKNELL, 
Lib'n University of lilinois. 


American Library Association. 


TRA NSAC VS OF ENECUTITI BOA 


MEETING of the executive board of the A.L.A., 
held at the public library, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Thursday, October 10, 1805. Present: Presi 
| dent D ina, Ex-f resident Utley, Vice -pres dents 
Carr and West, and Secretary Elmendorf, of 
| the executive board. 

Recorder, one vice-president, and treasurer, 
ibsent. Librarians Brett and Orr, of Cleveland, 
also present in consultation, and G: B. Meleney, 
of the Library Bureau's Chicago Agency. 
ompleted at 
were then named, as 


| Standing committees rot fully 

last meeting of the boar 
follows 

Co-operation, W: H. Tillinghast, Katharine 

L. Sharp, M. Imogene Hazeltine, G: T. Little, 

William Beer. 

ublic documents, United States and State. 

R: R. Bowker, D. V. R. Johnston, Frank P. 
Hill. 

Library school and training classes. J. N. 
Larned, Caroline H. Gar'and, Eliza G. Brown- 
ne, Adelaide R. Hasse, 

Endowment Pliny T. Sexton, George Iles, 
C: W. McClintoch 

Mildred C. Wood, of the Cleveland Public 
Library, was appointed as an additional assistant 


secretary. 
| For the conference of 1896, at Cleveland, 
eines Brett and Secretary Elmendorf, the 
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local committee keretofore named, were in- 
structed to add to their number as may be found 
desirable and necessary. Selection of head- 
quarters hotel was referred to that committee, 
with preference for the Hollenden, if satisfactory 
terms can be arranged. 

Date of conterence decided upon to be 
from Tuesday to Friday, September 1-4, inclu- 
sive. Post-conference trip to Detroit and 
Mackinac Island from Saturday, September 5, 
onward; with closing session at the latter place. 
Return from there to be at individual option, 
with probabilities of side-trips by boat to desira- 
ble points. All to be arranged for by local com- 
mittee, subject to modification if contingencies 
arise to require it. 

Genera! features of the program and exercises 
for the conference were discussed and decided 
upon. 

Secretary authorized to prepare a circular of 
information for 1896, and send same out, up to 
2000 copies, sending also to libraries not mem- 
bers of the association copies of the handbook 
of 1894. Also to send out provisional or first 
announcement circulars concerning program, 
etc., on or about April 15; and final announce- 
ments not later than August 1, 1896. With the 
latter to include copies of such papers as the 
program committee shall have accepted and 
printed, as heretofore directed by the associa- 
tion and executive board. 

Resignation of Treasurer Cole on account of 
serious illness was tendered, but not accepted at 
thistime. Edwin H. Anderson, of the Carnegie 
Free Library, Pittsburgh, was designated as act- 
ing treasurer pending Mr. Cole’s recovery and 
resumption of the duties of that office. 

A letter from G: C. Soule proposed a referen- 
dum circular regarding a post-conference trip to 
Great Britainin 1897, which was favorably en- 
tertained by the board. The secretary was 
authorized to prepare the same, in conjunction 
with Mr. Soule, and to mail it to members of 
the association at an early date, enclosing re- 
turn postal for reply. 

The secretary was also instructed to have 
compiled and published at once for free distri- 
bution rooo copies of a library tract (somewhat 
after the nature of Dr. Poole’s article in the 
U. S. special report of 1876) not exceeding 
12 pages of the LIBRARY JOURNAL in extent; 
provided the expense be sanctioned by the 
finance committee. 

The president and secretary were directed to 
confer with Ex-president Dewey and the Bureau 
of Education relative to prompt publication of 
that much-desired A L. A. Manual, the papers 
of the 1893 Chicago Conference. If immediate 
publication by the Bureau is found to be out of 
the question, then to endeavor to arrange for 
its issue by the Publishing Section. 

Voted, That the finance committee be re- 
quested to authorize an expenditure of not ex- 
ceeding $100 for clerical help to the president 
and secretary in preliminary work for the com- 
ing conference. 

H. L, Etmenporr, Seeretary. 
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EIGHTEENTH CONFERENCE, CLEVELAND, O., 


SEPT. 1-4, 1896. 

Tue Eighteenth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association will be held at 
Cleveland, O., September 1-4, 1896, with post- 
conference trip to Detroit and Mackinac by boat. 

At a meeting of the executive board of the 
association held in Cleveland, October 10, 1895, 
the following points in regard to the next con- 
ference were decided on, subject, of course, to 
such changes as may seem advisable. 

Conference to open Tuesday, September 1; 
the afternoon to be devoted to an inspection of 
Cleveland libraries ; the evening to an informal 
session, with no address except those of welcome 
from Cleveland people. This session is intended 
to give opportunity for the introduction of 
members to one another and for the renewing of 
old acquaintance. 

First formal session Wednesday morninog ; 
President's address; probably an address by Mr. 
Justin Winsor on the work of the public library 
and the A. L. A. in the past; appropriate dis- 
cussion by leading librarians of the matters that 
call for earnest and persistent effort in the im- 
mediate future. This session will be made, if 
possible, the most interesting of the whole con- 
ference. Wednesday afternoon: reports. These 
reports, like all the papers presented at this con- 
ference, save the few not appropriate for such 
treatment, will be printed and placed in the 
hands of members at least three weeks before 
the conference opens. The committee or indi- 
viduals making these reports will, at this Wed- 
nesday afternoon session, be expected to be 
ready to make oral additions and recommenda- 
tions and to reply to questions and criticisms. 
It is hoped that in this way a number of very 
important subjects which might otherwise be 
passed by without discussion will receive con- 
sideration. Wednesday evening will be given 
up to the Cleveland people. For this occasion 
the local committee has already certain interest- 
ing things in mind. 

Thursday morning is to be a session for 
learners. Just what form this will take is not 
yet determined. An opportunity will certainly 
be given the beginners— those who might be 
called novitiates —to put questions to, and get 
pointed replies from, the older, more experi- 
enced members of the profession. Thursday 
afternoon will be given up to Cleveland’s library 
interests. The Cleveland Centennial Exposition 
will be in progress and Thursday will probably 
be its ‘‘ Library day.” An invitation to attend 
the laying of the corner-stone of a new building 
for the Cleveland Public Library is a possibility. 
Thursday evening will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of the principles to be observed in the 
selection of books. The Supplement to the 
L. A. catalog” will be printed and dis- 
tributed to members by next July at latest, 
and will form the basis of discussion. Every 


effort will be made to get from those compe- 
tent to speak opinions worth hearing on the 
sins of omission and commission in this Supple- 
ment, 
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Friday morning : election of officers and mis- 
cellaneous business. Friday afternoon from 2 
to 4, a joint meeting of the A. L. A. and Trus- 
tees Section. Attempt will be made to secure 
the attendance of a large number of trustees. 
rhe feeling is very widespread among librarians 
that not enough attention has been paid to this 
part of the library world. From 4 to 6, meet- 
ings of other sections. Friday evening: annual 
dinner. Late in the evening the party wil! take 
boat for Detroit. Saturday in Detroit, and 
Saturday evening take the steamer for the 
Island of Mackinac. 

The Hollenden Hotel has been provisionally 
decided on for headquarters in Cleveland, and 
convenient rooms secured for meeetings. 

By authority of the executive board, 

H. L. ELMENDORF, Secretary. 


A. L.A. ORGA NIZA TION, 1895-189 


Tue following revised list of officers is sent 
out by Secretary Elmendorf : 

President ; J: C. Dana, Public Library, Den- 
ver, Col. 

Vice-Presidents > Henry J. Carr, Public Li- 
brary, Scranton, Pa.; Miss Theresa West, Pub- 
lic Library, Milwaukee, Wis.; C: R. Dudley, 
City Library, Denver, Col. 

Secretary: H: L. Elmendorf, Public Library, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Treasurer; George W. Cole, Public Library, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Acting Treasurer: E. H. Anderson, Carne- 
gie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Recorder ; C: Alex. Nelson, Columbia College 
Library, New York City. 

Assistant Secretaries ; G: B. Meleney, Library 
Bureau, Chicago, Ill.; Charles Orr, Case Libra- 
ry, Cleveland, O.; F: W. Faxon, Boston Book 
Co., Boston, Mass.; S. H. Berry, Y. M.C. A. 
Library, Brooklyn, N. Y.; T: L. Montgomery, 
Wagener Free [nstitute, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
Mildred Wood, Public Library, Cleveland, O. 

Assistant Recorder: Miss Nina E, Browne, 
Library Bureau, Boston, Mass. 

Executive Board: The president, ex-president 
(H: M. Utley, Public Library, Detroit, Mich.), 
vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, and re- 
corder. 

EUROPEAN POST-CONFERENCE TRIP, 1°97. 

Tue following circular has been issued by 
Secretary Elmendorf on behalf of the executive 
board of the A. L. A.: 

Ata meeting of the executive board of the 
A. L. A., held at Cleveland, Ohio, October ro, 
1895, a communication was presented from Mr, 
C. C. Soule, objecting to that action of the 
Denver Conference which recommended post- 
ponement of a European trip to 1900, for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Because consideration of the trip has al- 
ready been twice postponed to accommodate 
other plans, and another five years’ delay would 
be nearly the same for the older librarians as in- 
definite postponement. 


(2) Because an exposition year is not a good | 


one for such a trip, as hotels, steamers, and 


' 
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cannot be comfortably carried and housed to- 
gether under such conditions, 

Mr. Soule argued that this very important 
subject should not be left to the chance decision 
ot a conference, butought properly to be voted 
on by all members of the association. 

Upon Mr. Soule’s proposition the board took 
action, instructing the secretary to take the vote 
of the whole association by letter. 

In order to give more definiteressto the plan, 
inquiries have been made of tourist agencies as 
to the expense of a two months’ trip, sketched 
out informally as follows: 

New York or Boston to Queenstown, Cork, 
Blarney Castle, Killarney, Dublin, Belfast, 
Glasgow, through the Trossachs to Edinburgh 
and Carlisle, Windmere, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Kenilworth, also the round trip to Oxford, 
and open conveyances for driving from Kenil- 
worth to Warwick, Stratford, and Leamington, 
London, Cambridge, direct to Liverpool, and 
from Liverpool to the United States. Second- 
class in Ireland, third-class in Great Britain, 
three substantial meals a day, first-class hotels, 
transfers between hotel and train or boat, and 
conveyance of reasonable amount of luggage, 
about 75 pounds toeach passenger. This trip 
would cost not to exceed $290 for each per- 
son. If 200 go, a special steamer can be ob- 
tained. So many librarians are interested in 
this excursion, and so many trustees and other 
friends are likely to want to see Great Britain 
under their auspices, that it is more likely that 
the number of the party will have to be lim- 
ited than recruits drummed up. 

The trip outlined above is intended to cover 
most of the interesting and important libraries 
of Ireland, Scotland, and England, and totake in 
as much natural beauty as possible without 
wasting time. It will leave time to visit other 
towns, to be selected later and on the advice of 
our Englishfriends. A meeting with the L. A. 
U. K. in London is planned. 

The object of an association trip ought to be 


|} to inspect those libraries from which we can 


learn most, and as it seems necessary to limit 
both time and expense to a minimum, no pro- 
vision has been made for a Continental trip, but 
time enough could be given to London to allow 
any members who so desire a short trip on the 
Continent. Arrangements could probably be 
made for an extension of time ontickets of those 
desiring to remain after the return of the main 


| party. It will, of course, be understood that 


this route is entirely provisional, only outlined 
now as a basis for calculation. 

Every member of the association is asked to 
vote on the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the A. L. A. conference for 
1897 be held at some place near the Atlantic 
sea-coast, and that a post-conference trip be 


| made to Europe. 


If such atripis voted, would you try to go? 

If so, would you probably take with you any 
other persons not now members of the associa- 
tion f 

Would any of your trustees or library force 
not now members of the association be likely to 


cars will be overcrowded, and so large a party | go? If so, how many 
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What two months would best suit you? Name 
preferred starting and returning dates. 

Vote for or against resolution on postal card 
sent with circular. A careful record of the vote 
will be kept and the result reported. In case 


of a favorable vote, members entering their | 


names now will, of course, have a preterence 
if it becomes necessary to limit the party. 
H. L. ELMENDORF, Secretary. 


State Librarp Associations. 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

THE annual meeting of the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association was held at the Jersey City 
Free Public Library on Wednesday, Oct. 30. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Miss Cornelia A. See; 
Vice-Presidents, Miss Nelson, Miss Van Hoeven- 
berg, and Mr. Herzog; Secretary, Miss Beatrice 
Winser; Treasurer, Miss Emma L. Adams. 

The committees on legislation and library 
commission reported progress and the associa- 
tion adopted the following resolution : 

“ Wuereas, In those states in which library commis- 
sions have been organized, the interests of library work 
have been greatly furthered, therefore be it 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of the New Jersey 
Library Association that a law should be drafted appoint 


missions established in the states of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. And be it further 

“ Resolved, That in view of the importance ofthe office 
of state librarian, the present incumbent be asked to co- 
operate with the New Jersey Library Association in se- 
curing the passage of a law providing for the appoint- 
ment of this commission,"’ 

A special committee consisting of Miss Adams, 
Miss Van Hoevenberg, and Miss Winser was 
appointed to collect and print all the laws of 
New Jersey relating to libraries. 

Miss Adams then read an interesting paper on 
the ‘* Work accomplished by the various state 
library associations.” (See p. 377). 

A recommendation made to the executive 
committee to hold an all-day meeting in Janu- 
ary was received with great enthusiasm, and 
the outlook for a new lease of life for the New 
Jersey Library Association is very bright. 

BEATRICE WINSER, Secretary. 


OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Tue opening session of the first annual meet- 


ing of the Ohio Library Association was called | 


to order by President Brett in the banquet-hall 
of the Hollenden, Cleveland, Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 

Addresses of welcome were made by the 
mayor, Mr. McKisson, and Judge Hutchins, of 
the Cleveland Public Library Board. The re- 
sponse on behalf of the visitors was made by 
Mr. A. S. Root, of the Oberlin College Library, 
in a happy little speech, after which the presi- 
dent delivered his annual address, giving a brief 


at the Public Library, when the following pa- 
pers were read: Library co-operation,” by 
Mr. R. P. Hayes, of Columbus; ‘ Library 
work in a small city,” by Miss Martha Mer- 


; cer, of Mansfield; and ‘* The country library,” 


by Miss Charlotte D, Leavitt, of Elyria. The 
program being finished, a recess was taken 


| and a visit made to the Case Library, where the 


remainder of the forenoon was spent. 

The aiternoon was devoted to visiting Adel- 
bert College and its library, and the Case School 
of Applied Science, the president of each institu- 
tion acting as host. One of the branch libraries 
was visited, where the ladies in charge welcomed 
the visitors and served refreshments. 

The evening meeting was most interesting, the 
subject being ‘‘ The library as an educational 
factor,” and upon this theme addresses were 
made by some of the most prominent educators 
of the city. Miss Mary E. Comstock, principal 
of the Walton school, and Miss May H. Prentice, 
of the Normal school, spoke from the teachers’ 
point of view, while Miss Linda A. Eastman, of 
the Dayton Public Library, treated the subject 
from the librarian’s standpoint. 

Superintendent of Schools Jones related an in- 
cident of a visit made in the company of his 
guest, Dr. Alcott, to the public schools of a 


| Western city, where he introduced Dr, Alcott, 
ing a library commission on lines similar to the com- | 


who gave a five-minute talk, ineach department, 
upon some incident in the life of his gifted 
daughter, which seemed to arouse a great deal 
of interest. That evening Mr. Jones called at 
the library for something of Miss Alcott’s, but 
everything was ‘‘ out.” At the book-stores the 
demand for her books was so great a fresh sup- 
ply was ordered time after time, and for months 
afterward the book trade of the city was in- 
creased as a result of that visit. 

Mr. Evan H. Hopkins spoke upon the perni- 
cious effect of bad books, and it was his opinion 
that a library should not supply trashy litera- 
ture, no matter how great the demand. Dr. 
Johnston, principal of the West High school, 
was the last speaker of the evening, giving some 
valuable points to both teachers and librarians. 
It was a notable fact that each of the speakers 
paid tribute to the good work being done by the 
libraries of Cleveland through the excellent 
management of Mr. Brett and Mr. Orr, 

At the business meeting Thursday morning 
the reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
submitted and new members received into the 
association, among them being the prospective 
governor of the state, Gen. Asa S. Bushnell, 
who sent a pleasant letter, which was read by 


| Mr. Woodward, of Springfield, in presenting 


history of libraries and library legislation in the | 


various states and outlining methods by which 
the libraries of Ohio shall rank higher among 
its educational institutions, and by which they 
shall ‘‘ be commensurate with the importance of 
our noble state.” 

On Wednesday morning the association met 


| 
| 


his name for membership. 

The board of officers was re-elected, viz.: W. 
H. Brett, President; Mrs. Frances D. Jermain, 
R. C., Woodward, and Miss Nana A. Newton, 
Vice-presidents; Miss Alice Boardman, Secre- 
tary; Charles Orr, Treasurer ; and Rutherford 
P. Hayes. 

Standing committees that will report at the 
next meeting were appointed by the executive 
board, as follows: Legislation, consisting of 
five members, Mr. Conover, of Dayton, chair- 
man; Library extension, composed of the col- 
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lege section of the association with Mr. Root, 


of Oberlin, as chairman; State documents, Mr, 
Orr, Cleveland, chairman; Library statistics, 
Mr. R. C. Woodward, Springfi li, chairman ; 
Sunday-school libraries, Mr. Robert Michel, 
Columbus, chairman; Auditing committee, Mr. 
Borrows, of Chillicothe, chairman. Invitations 
were extended by Springfield and Toledo for the 
next meeting. but after some animated discus- 
sionit was decided by vote to meet in Cleveland 
in conjunction with the National Association. 
At the afternoon session Mr. Charles Orr, of 


the Case Library, read a paper upon the “* Print- | 
ing and distribution of public documents in 


Ohio,” in which he advocated the use of better 
materials and a more systematic method of dis- 


tribution. Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, of | 


Jamestown, N. Y., was to have delivered an 
address on “ Library extension in New York,” 
but on account of illness she was unable to be 
present, much to the regret of the association, 
which adopted suitable resolutions and instructed 
the secretary to inform Miss Hazeltine of their 
action. After extending thanks to the press. 
the Board of Education, the school-workers, 
and especially to the local committee, the asso- 
ciation adjourned. 

The banquet, Thursday evening, at the Hol- 
lenden was a delightful affair and was a fitting 
close to a most harmonious and enjovable meet- 
ing. Atice BoARDMAN, Secretary. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL CALI.- 
FORNIA. 

Tue Library Association of Central Califor- 
nia held its regular meeting October 8, 1895, 
President Rowell presiding. 

Mr. Peterson, of the Oakland Free Public 
Library, read a paper on ‘‘ Library co-operation 
and specialization,” in which he argued against 
the wasting of financial force by duplicating 
costly books which were already in neighboring 
libraries, and which might by a system of co-op- 
eration be made available to all, urging that such 
co-operation would tend to promote a friendly 
and fraternal feeling between the libraries. He 
thought that the library that does not specialize, 
however smal! the field may be. cannot in the 
highest sense deserve the name of library. 

The objection suggested wasthat most libraries 
cannot afford to specialize, and that, especially 
in the case of free libraries, the taxpayers 
wou'd naturally object to the using of funds for 
books of little direct service to them, and that 
for the present we can only hope to gain ap- 
proval for the idea of co-operative specialization 
as the true theory and highest ideal for library 
workers. 

Mr. Clark, of the San Francisco Public Li- 
brary, read an able and interesting paper on 
“Relation of the state library to other Hbra- 
ries,” in which he favored making state, United 
States, and offic'al public documents the special 
features of state libraries. He thought the 
state librarian should have charge of the dis- 
tribution of state public documents. 

A discussion followed, in which Miss Han- 
cock and Messrs. Harbourne, Peterson, Cole- 
man, Cleary, and Laymon took part. 
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Mr. Teggart presented the following resolution: 


“The Library Association of Central California has 


unanimously resolved that the rarian of — Li- 
brary present to the tr ees at ctors of his brary 
the great desirability t mutu ’ iw ks be 
tween the libraries of this Strict, and urge the advan- 


s to be derived from the consent of the trustees to the 
oration of a method of co-operation between the 


This was unanimously adopted. 

The president announced the topic for the 
November meeting: ‘‘ Book publ! shing and 
bookselling in California,” and the meeting then 
adjourned. A. M. JELLISON, Secretary. 


Librarn Clubs. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) LIBRARY A OCIA TION. 
THE ninth regular meeting of the Washington 
(D. C.) Library Association was held in the Col- 
umbian University, October 3oth. It was the 
opening meeting of the season and was unusually 
well attended. President A. R. Spofford presid- 
ed. The meeting was one of especial interest and 
significance to the association owing to the many 
additions to its membership. The office of the 
superintendent of public documents furnishes 
the largest quota of new members: Miss Hasse, 
Miss Edith Clark, Miss Silliman, Miss Gay, and 
Mr. Burns; two are from the library of the 
Department of Agriculture: Miss Barnett and 
Miss Hawks, In addition there were Miss Kelso, 
formerly of the Los Angeles Public Library; Rev. 
Mr. Shabel'e, of Georgetown University: Mrs. 
MacMakin, ofthe Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department; Miss Dyer, of the Smithsonian 
Institution; Mrs. Stevens, and Miss Graham. 

Bibliography" and the Free Public Library 
organized in Washington” were the topics con- 
sidered. Dr. Charles Wardell Styles, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, gave an interesting 
account of the bibliographic results of the Ley- 
den International Conference of Zodlogists, 
which he attended as a delegate durirg Septem- 
ber. An American, Dr. H. H. Field, has the 
credit of successfully planning and putting into 
operation at Zurich, Switzerland, a scheme of 
indexing the current literature of zodlogyv, which 
may prove practicable in the larger field of index- 
ing proposed by the Royal Society of London. 

Mr. Oliver L. Fassig gave a brief account of 
the papers relating to bibliography which were 
read atthe Denver Conference. 

The chief interest of the evening was centred 
about Genera! Greely’s account of what has been 
done toward the establishment in Washington 
of a free public library. During the past spring 
and summer notices have appeared in the col- 
umns of the LrnrARyY JOURNAL showing the prog- 
ress made inthis movement. Rooms have now 
been secured and fitted up: about 2000 vol- 
umes have been received as gifts and fordeposit 
as reference-books, and additions are coming in 
rapidly. Space has been provided at present for 
only sco0o volumes, but there is plenty of avail- 
able room for growth. The position of librarian 
hes been offered to Miss Gilke, of the Mercan- 
tile Library in St. Louis, who will probably 
enter upon her new duties sometime during No- 
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vember. The library will be opened to the public 
in December. OLiver L. FAssic, Secretary. 


NEW VORK LIBRARY CLUB. 


Tue first meeting of the season of the New 
York Library Club was held at the Mercantile 
Library, November 14. The meeting was un- 
usually well attended, there being at least 60 


present. The president, Mr. Stevens, was in | 
the chair. The club was welcomed to the Mer- | 


cantile Library by Mr. Peoples. 

The committee on the decennial celebration 
reported that it had been decided to celebrate 
the roth birthday of the club at the annual 
dinner in January. This introduced the sub- 


ject of the joint meeting with the state associa- | 


tion, It was voted to hold the January meeting 
in connection with the state association, and 
decided to invite the visiting librarians to be 
the guests of the club at the dinner. 

Business disposed of, the first subject on the 
program, ‘‘Echoes from the Denver Con- 
ference,” was taken up. Mr, C: A. Nelson, of 
Columbia College, read a paper on the sessions 
of the conference, in which he said that few 
meetings had given more satisfaction than that 
in Denver, for though at previous conferences 
there had been more papers, and longer papers, 
few had given rise to more interesting discus- 
sions. 
librarians of Dr. Wire's paper on ‘‘ Medical 
books in public libraries,” and on the interest- 
ing subject opened by Miss Sharp's paper, practi- 
cally the first in its field, on ‘‘Libraries in 
secondary schools.” 

Miss Winser, of Newark, read a paper on the 
experiences of four adventurous members of 
the party in their trip to Salt Lake City. Mr. 
Bigelow, of the Society Library, who was to 
have reported on the Post-conference trip 
proper, was unable to be present. 

The attention of the meeting was next called 
to the second subject, ‘‘ New work undertaken 
by the libraries represented during the past 
year.” Mr. Baker reported that the new Co- 
lumbia library was above ground, and that the 


builders promised its completion in 1897. The | 


special library problem that the architects had 


attempted to solve was the combination of the | 


store-room for books with the seminar system 
of the university. 
year, July, 1894— July, 1895, 25,000 volumes 
were added to Columbia, the largest number 
ever added in one year, while Sooo more have 
come in since that date. 
rage for them is becominga serious problem. The 
most important accession was that of the Town- 
send collection of newspaper clippings upon the 
Civil War. 

Mr. Bardwell, of the Brooklyn Library, sent 
in an interesting report of the moving of the 
circulating department from the second to the 
first floor of the building. 

Mr. Berry, of the Y. M. C. A. of Brooklyn, 
told of the use he had made of manila rope 
paper. (See report of meeting of the club at 
the Methodist Library, L. j., March, 1895, 
p. 95.) Mr. Berry has found this device of Mr. 
Thomas’s of great use for pamphlet cases, 


Mr. Nelson touched upon the value to | 


During the past college | 


Even temporary sto- | 


pamphlets being arranged by classes, and laced 
into cases made by folding the paper the size 
desired. This does not waste so much space as 
regular pamphlet cases. Periodicals which he 
does not intend to bind are kept in these cases at 
a cost of three or four cents per volume. Also, 
little-used periodicals are sewed and glued by 
the binder at a cost of 10 cents a volume, several 
inches of the cords on which they are sewn being 
left, and are laced and pasted into covers of the 
manila paper by a page in the library, making 
| a durable and cheap binding. 

Dr. J. C. Thomas, of the Methodist Book 
| Concern, is prepared to supply this paper to 
librarians at wholesale rates. 

Miss Winser, of the Newark Library, report- 
| ed that the newest thing with them was their 

new library, which they hoped to occupy in two 

years. The library had opened seven new de- 
| livery stations during the year, and had also 
issued to readers a non-fiction card. 

Miss Leipziger reported that the Aguilar Li- 
| brary had opened a new branch on 59th street, 

and had adopted the two-book system. 

Miss Tuttle, of the Long Island Historical 
| Society, said that they were allowing freer 

access to the shelves than before, with no 
| unfortunate results so far. 

Pratt Institute was next heard from, Miss 
Plummer calling attention to the four new bul- 
letins published during the year, of German 
books, government documents, yearly additions, 
and fiction, including juveniles, Readers’ cards 
of different colors had been adopted for the 
various classes of borrowers, teachers, normal 
students, children, and also for school-room 
cards. The two-book system was adopted, for 
an account of which see L. J., October, 1895, p. 
338. An experiment was made of ordering Erg- 
lish books through the London branch of the 
Library Bureau, the books being gotten in the 
sheets and bound in the Duro-flexile binding. 
73 books have been bought in that way, at an 
average cost, transportation included, of $1.10 
per volume; but the experiment is too recent to 
| report on its success. 

Miss Hall, of the Library of the Union for 
Christian Work, said that they were printing 
weekly lists of additions at a cost of $3 
| for 500 copies, and selling them for one cent 
each, just covering expenses, They are binding 
all their books in light canvas, and writing the 

numbers on the book itself instead of using 
labels, They are using the manila rope paper 
to cover the magazines which circulate. 
Mr. A, E. Bostwick, of the Free Circulating 
Library, spoke of an experiment in statistics 
by which they had tried to arrive at a juster es- 
| timate of the actual time spent reading the 
| various classes of books than is given by the or- 
| dinary statistics which show only the number of 
| volumes circulated, not the actual time spent 
| in reading. To get at it statistics were kept 
| for a month of the length of time each work re- 
| turned to the library had been kept out. The 
| result was very interesting: history and religion 

were kept out the longest, poetry the shortest 

time, the percentage of juveniles and fiction was 

much reduced. The occasional use of this 
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| 
method was recommended to supplement and | the lack of information or zeal onthe part of their 


correct the regular statistics of circulation. 

Mr. Eastman gave a short account of the new 
libraries recently built or now building through- 
out the state, describing the Reynolds Library 
in Rochester, a reference library of 30,coo vol- 
umes, and the new $100,000 building of the 
Grosvenor Library in Buffalo. Rome, Herki- 
mer, Ogdensburg, Southampton, L. I., and 
Westfield have also new library buildings. 

Mr. Nelson supplemented the report from 
Columbia by stating that the catalog of the 
Avery collection of architectural books is in the 
hands of the printer. 

Mr. Sibley, of the Syracuse University Library, 


spoke of the von Ranke collection of historical | 


literature the library has become possessed of. 

Miss Van Hoevenberg called the attention of 
the club to the Washington Heights Free Public 
Library, a library of 10,000 volumes, at 156th 
Street. 

The following new members were elected: 
Wilberfoice Eames, Lenox Library; Frank 
Weitenkampf, Astor Library; Mrs. F. H. Hess, 
University of the City of New York ; Miss Ber- 
tha Eger, Pratt Institute ; Miss M. V. Wallis, 
Pratt Institute ; W. R. Eastman, Albany ; Miss 
Fanny D. Fish, Y. W.C. A. Library, Brooklyn. 

JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE, Secrefary. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB, 


Tue 24th regular meeting of the Chicago Li- 
brary Club, being the opening session of the 
season 1895-96, was held at the Newberry Li- 
brary, Thursday, Oct. 3, at 8 p.m. President 
Gauss inaugurated the work of the year ina 
few remarks setting forth the ideals of the club 
in elevating the profession and furthering the 
library interests of the community. Owing toa 
painful physical disability Mr. Gauss was 
obliged tosurrender the gavel to Miss Katharine 
L. Sharp, who presided duriog the remainder of 
the evening. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the club 
were read and approved, and the names of 
Messrs. W. W. Bishop and R. A. Simonson, 
recommended for membership by the executive 


librarians and trustees, and that the influence of 


| these libraries was detrimental to library inter- 


estsin general. The association soon became 
convinced that its first work should be to im- 
prove libraries already founded, and to make 
them attractive object lessons in methods and 
enthusiasm; while much has been done in this 
line, the association lacks means to do more 


| than a fraction of the work needed. 


The canvass of the state, though fragmentary, 
showed an unexpectedly popular feeling in favor 
of public libraries. This sentiment was so uni- 
versal that almost every community could show 
its record of attempts to found a library, in fact 
the state is fairly strewn with wrecks of libra- 
ries. If the efforts in Wisconsin had been in- 
telligently directed it might now rival Massa- 
chusetts in the number of successful libraries. 
The failures have discouraged many pecple, and 
the remnants of old and ill-selected libraries are 
sometimes the most serious check to a growing 
enthusiasm. Nearly every failure has resulted 
from one or more of three cases: The indifference 
orignorance of the person who guards the books, 
the selection of books not interesting to the 
masses of the people, and the extra expense 
caused by a reading-room attachment. 

The associationcould do so little in aiding and 
founding libraries, in comparison with the 


| needs, that, after four years of work, it con- 


committee, were favorably acted upon. The | 


formal program was then commenced, the sub- 
ject appointed for the evening being ‘* State 
library commissions.” Dr. Wire, who was the 
first speaker, gave an historical sketch of the li- 
brary commissions of the United States. He 
described in detail the operations of the justly 
renowned Massachusetts library commission, 


and of the several commissions organized in | 


other states. 

The chairman then introduced Mr. F. A. 
Hutchins, formerly in charge of the school 
library department inthe office of the Wisconsin 
State superintendent of schools, who spoke on 
‘* The Wisconsin library commission — how and 
why it was created.” Mr. Hutchins said in sub- 
stance: 

The Wisconsin library commission is a result 
of the work of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion. The latter found, through persona! visits 
made byits officers, that many libraries in the 
State were doing unsatisfactory work because of 


cluded to ask Wisconsin to follow some good 
examples and give it the aid of a state commis- 
sion. Last winter the state teachers’ associa- 
tion devoted one session to the relation of the 
public library tothe public school, This session 
developed so much enthusiasm for public libra- 
ries that the teachers joined the librarians in pe- 
titioning individual members of the legislature 
to establish a commission. The bill to secure 
this was carried without a dissenting vote in 
either house. 

In response to questions Mr. Hutchins gave a 
synopsis of the law creating the commission. 
It provides for a board of five members, two of 
whom are appointed by the governor. The 
president of the state university, the secretary 
of the state historical society, and the state 
superintendent of schoo!s are the other mem- 
bers. The duties of the commission are to 
give practical counse! to libraries and to aid 
in securing the establishment of others. An 
annual allowance of $s00 is made to pay the 
travelling and incidental expenses of the mem- 
bers of the commission. All the ex-officio 
members have clerical forces which will obviate 
the necessity of expenditures for clerk hire and 
leave much of the appropriation available for 
travelling expenses in personal visits. The 
ex-officio members are also in constant touch 
with many influential persons in the state who 
should be in active sympathy with the libra- 
ries. In Wisconsin all country schools are 
now required to maintain libraries, and this 
work is under the charge of the state super- 
intendent. It is hoped that the work of the 
commission will prove so fruitful and popu- 
lar that in a few yearsa larger appropriation can 
be secured, 
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Hon. W. C. Eakins, of the library committee 
of the Illinois legislature, who was to have 
spoken on ‘Library legislation in Illinois and 
the prospects for a state library commission,” 
telegraphed his regrets that illness prevented 
him from being present. 

An invitation from Miss Ambrose to have the 
next club meeting at the Orrington Lunt Li- 
brary, Evanston, was read and referred to the 
executive committee. Thereupon the club ad- 
journed. E: L. BurcHarD, Secretary. 


Tue Chicago Library Club has issued a Man- 
ual for 1895. It contains the aim, history, con- 
stitution, and list of members of the club, and 
short sketches of the 16 libraries represented in 
the club. (A history of these libraries by W. 
B. Wickersham appeared in the JourR- 


[ Movember, '95 


preface, this form was that preferred by the 
majority of American physicians, who are ac- 
customed to work from the subject, while Euro- 
pean scientists work largely, if not wholly, 


| from the author. 


NAL of August, 1895.) By a summary on the 


last page it appears that 35 Chicago libraries 
have in all about 800,000 volumes. 


Reviews. 


Unirep States, War Department, Surgeon- 
General's Office. Index catalogue of the Li- 
brary of the Surgeon-General’s Office, United 
States Army. Authors and titles. Vols. 
1-16, A-Zythius. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1880-1895. 

This work is a great triumph, if not the 
greatest triumph of American bibliography. 
The mere title alone to those not familiar with 
the thick green quarto volumes imports much 
work, and that work extending over a period 
of 15 years. Those who are fortunate in hav- 
ing this immense work in their libraries appre- 
ciate it far more than they can tell. In order 
to review it we must first of all examine the pref- 
ace, dated June 1, 1880, and the postscript, dated 
June 1, 1895. Both are written bv the same 
man, who in the former signs himself ]. S. 
Billings, Brevet Lt.-Col. and Sureeon U. S. 
Army, and in the latter John S. Billings, Dep- 
uty Surgeon-General and Lieut.-Col. U. S. 
Army. 

It is rarely that a man is given to see the 
completion of so marvellous a bibliographical 
work as Dr. Billings has carried on for so many 
years. According to the postscript work was 
begun on this in 1873 and a specimen fasciculus 
was issued in 1876. But it was not until 1880 
that the first volume was issued, and it has fol- 
lowed at the rate of one volumea year. The 
appropriation for this is $10,000 a volume, and 
this makes the cost of publishing this catalog 
$160,000. This, as we understand, does not 
include the cost of preparing the manuscript. 
The name, Index catalogue, is that given to it 
when it was in manuscript, and this name was 
adopted in printing. 

It is an index of articles in periodicals and 
translations as well as a catalog of books and 
pamphlets, and in this particular follows the 
plan of both the Boston Athenzum and the Pea- 
body Institute catalogs. As indicated in the 


The general rules for selection and use of 
subject headings are 11 in number, all short, 
simple, but, of course, dealing with technical 
subjects. They are as follows: 

1. Those titles have been selected for sub- 
jects for which it is presumed that the majority 
of educated English-speaking physicians would 
look in an alphabetical arrangement. 

2. When there is doubt as between two 
or more subject-headings, cross-references are 
given. 

3. Where both an English and a Latin or 
Greek word are in common use to designate the 
same subject, the English word is preferred 
and references are given from the other. 

4. Asa rule substantives rather than adjec- 
tives are selected for subject-headings. Excep- 
tions occur to this in anatomical nomenclature, 
as Lachrymal duct,” Thyroid gland.” 

5. In names of subjects derived from personal 
names the latter precede, as ‘‘ Addison's dis- 
ease,” “ Eustachian tube.” 

6. Local diseases or injuries are, as a rule, 
placed under the name of the organ or locality 
affected, as “Kidney (Aédscess of),” “Neck 
(Wounds of).” There are exceptions to this in 
accordance with rule 1, ¢.g., ‘‘ Abscess (Perine- 
phritic.)” 

7. Cases in which one disease is complicated 
with or immediately followed by another are 
placed under the name of the first disease with 
the subheading, Com*lications and Sequelae.” 

8. When the main subject of an article is the 
action of a given remedy in general, or its ac- 
tion in several diseases, it is indexed under the 
name of the remedy; but if it relate to its ac- 
tion in but one disease ii is indexed under the 
name of the disease. 

9. The amount of subdivisions made under 
the principal subject-heads depends very greatly 
upon the number of references to be classed. 

10. Asa rule the references are given from 
general to more special heads, but not the re- 
verse, It is presumed, for instance, that those 
who wish toconsult the literature on ‘‘Aphasia” 
willturn to ‘Brain (Diseases of),” and Ner- 
vous System (Diseases of)" as well as to ‘‘Apha- 
sia.” without being directed to do so by a cross- 
reference under the latter title. 

11. Under the name of an organ will be found 
the books and papers relating to the anatomy 
and physiology of that organ. 

Following this usually comes the abnormities 
and malformations of the organ, then its 
diseases, then its tumors, and lastly its wounds 
and injuries. 

The work, according to the postscript, was 
begun by several medical men from the army, 
and has since been continued by catalogers or 
** clerks,” as they are termed in the office of the 
surgeon-general. The postscript gives the sta- 
tistics of entries of the entire catalog. from which 
it appears that the library contains 116,847 
books and 191,598 pamphlets. The entire 
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of periodical article entries is 511,112, nearly 
three times the book entries. 

Dr. Billings closes his postscript with thanks 
to his assisiants and to the printers and proof- 
readers, in short, to all who have made this 
work a possibility. 

Having thus given the history of the work, 
the conditions under which it was undertaken 
and has been carried on, and the rules govern- 
ing it, let us now proceed to a glance at the 
work itself from a librarian’s point ot view. 

The simple rules above given necessitate a 
knowledge not alone of medicine but a knowl- 
edge of other sciences as well, not to speak of a 
large linguistic training. As wil! be remembered, 
these rules were drawn up with a view of afford- 
ing as simple a catalog consistent with the sub- 
jects involved as possible. And they were the 
result of consultation with physicians and not 
the result of consultations with eminent libra- 
rians and catalogers. Had the latter been the 
case it is hard to see where they would have led 
to in matters of entries, and | fear the whole 
scheme would have broken ot its own weight. 

In examining the work one is impressed with 
the idea that here, as in the British Museum 
catalog, substantial accuracy has been the aim 
kept in view. This substantial accuracy and 
uniformity has been achieved, and this with no 
sacrifice of any scientific accuracies. Of course 
in a catalog of this size, occupying so many 
years in preparation and printing and carried on 


number of book subject entries is 168,557, and 


gO pages are given periodl a! entries. 


| until vol. 16. 


by so many different hands, absolute consistency | 


is not to be expected. 

The simplicity of the entries considering the 
number is quite refreshing, and the absence of 
hosts of general meaningless cross-references is 
likewise refreshing. 
stance, I find only three see adsos, and they are 
sensible and scientific. In a catalog of a general 
library I find under that head seven, five of 
which are utterly nonsensical. 

The author's name is given sometimes in the 
vernacular and sometimes as it appears on the 
title-page. Particularly in cases of theses 
written in Latin no attempt has been made to 
turn the name back into the vernacular. Dates 
are only used where two men of same name 
appear, and then only for distinction. 

Several years’ use of this catalog for names 
renders me competent to say that it is accurate 
and reliable and worthy of confidence as to 
names. Asa general rule the capitalization of 
the title-page is followed. This gives German 
titles their accustomed capitals, but denies the 
capitals to English, French, and U. S. books 
beyond the first word. 

There are comparatively few title entries, 
leaving out societies and periodicals, and these 
title entries are rather more prevalent in the 
earlier than in the later volumes. Societies are 
sometimes put under the name and sometimes 
under the place, but in vol, 13, under the head 
Societies, they are grouped under 22 headings, 
running from Anatomical to Veterinary. These 
headings include not only those medical, using 
the word in its broad sense, but also many scien- 
tific societies. This list is valuable to the cata- 


Under Abdomen, for in- | 
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loger in any library, general as well as medical. 
Four years ago Dr. Billings gave the size of the 
library as 102,000 volumes, of which 34,350 
volumes, or about 32 %, were periodicals and 
transactions of societies. This ratio doubtiess 
obtains at the present time, and it isthe treat- 


| ment of these which gives the name “' Index cat- 


alogue.”” As has been seen, the number of 
periodical entries is almcst three times the 
number of hook entries. For example, under 
Larynx we find 45 pages of entries, of which 
This 
is an exceptional case, as the periodical litera- 
ture of the larynx has of late years increased 
with great rapidity. 

The number of subjects is frequently due to 
the indexing of periodicals, as subjects like Fil- 
ters and Fire-arms are found, under which are 
only periodical entries. Another fruitful source 
of subject-hcadings are theses, of which there 
are great numbers in the library of the Surgeon- 
General's Office; these are marked with a star 
to distinguish them, and this ster has followed 
them into the Index Medicus. This library has 
the only complete collection of Paris theses (on 
medicine) in this country running back 100 
years. 

A list of periodica’s and transactions is given 
in vol. 1, andeach volume upto vol. 7 gives ad- 
ditions tothe list. A consolidated list is given in 
vol. 7, and this is supplemented by annual lists 
In that volume the periodicals 
are all gathered together, and this list isin real- 
ity a short entry catalog and can be had in 
separate form, 

This library has the best collection of medical 
periodicals and transactions in the world, and 
receives at least 1000 current periodicals, 

The full catalog of periodicals wi | be found 
in vol. 9, occupying 225 pages, a most valuable 
portion ofthe work. This is practically a cata- 
log of all the medical periodicals and transac 
tions in existence at the date of printing the 
volume, which was 1889. These are arranged 
by countries and under them alphabetically. 
Being a catalog it fol!ows strictly the changes of 
name and does not gatherthe various ser'esunder 
one heading, as do Scudder and Bolton in their 
catalogs of s:ientific periodicals. But this cata- 


| log is fulland accurate as to the various changes 


of name, place of publication and editors, and 
what is more perplexing as tothe hiatuses which 
occur. One such hiatus ishistorical, that which 
occurred in all French publications in 1870-1871, 
during the Franco-Prussian War, and a cata- 
loger naturally expects a break there. Butin 
many instances there is nothing to tell about 
the gap, especially if youare unfortunate enough 
to have a set deprived of all covers and advertis- 
ing pages. It must be confessed that the U.S. 
periodicals are as bad as any about changes of 
title and place. Ignorance is to blame for a 
similarity of titles in many cases, but no excuse 
can obtain for the same title being used by two 
different publishers inthe same city. And yet 


editors and publishers are not entirely to blame 
for these changes; in some cases they are the 
unwilling agents in the matter. One large 
medical publishing house claims a monopoly 
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of the words Medical Record, and is constantly 
warning trespassers off its ground and at the 
same time bringing woe to the catalogers. One 
periodical changed its name three times before 
it suited the medical autocrats. As to subject 
entries the rules have been followed quite strict- 
ly. Manifestly there must be a number of sub- 
ject entries, and under these a number of sub- 
divisions in such a mass of book and periodical 
entries. 

At first there would seem some ground for 
criticism, but when the magnitude of the work, 
the number of years, and the number of people 


engaged in it is considered, one is inclined to | 


praise rather than criticise. Obviously the names 


and number of subdivisions must vary, but it is | 


safe to say the number has been kept as low as 
is consistent with accuracy. For instance, under 
Abdomen are 29 subdivisions, not counting the 


references and see a/sos, and no one of these 29 | 
headings could be dispensed with and accuracy be | 


maintained. These minute subdivisions are only 
nece:sary in a large library and are not suitable 


for non-medical libraries. Evenin smaller medi- 
cal libraries, where the periodicals are not in- | 


dexed, there are liable to be too many, and some 
are unsuitable because they are c/ass headings. 

This immense library of over 116,000 volumes 
and nearly 200,000 pamphlets is classified on the 
shelves, but the books are not marked nor is 
there any shelf-list. It is safe to say there is no 
other library of this size so absolutely depend- 
ent on the attendants for keeping books in order 
and for finding the books and pamphlets. It is 
gratifying to be able to state that this con- 
fidence is not misplaced and that any book 
or pamphlet indexed inthe catalog can be found 
in an amazingly short space of time by the at- 
tendants. 

But this want of notation and shelf-list has 
forced into the Index Catalogue certain class 
and form entries not suitable and not needed in 
any library where classification is followed and 
the books are marked. On this account these 
entries are undesirable, and certainly in one case 
where they were at first allowed the work had 
all to be gone over and these entries thrown out. 

This catalog modestly does not profess to be 
a bibliography, but the catalog of the largest 
medical library in the world; but as a matter of 
fact it isa most exhaustive bibliography of medi- 
cal subjects. It is true that not every edition is 
represented, but it is safe to say there are few 
important editions which are not represented in 
this collection, The indexing of serial transac- 
tons, theses, and pamphlets more than makes up 
for any lack of editions. 

Asa matter of curiosity, and to give some idea 
of the extent of this catalog, we give figures 
on a few subjects. 

The page is a quarto measuring 7°¢ by 1134; 
the type page is 5'¢ by 814. 

The type is brevier unleaded, and nonpareil 
is used for analyticals. 

A few statistics showing amount of literature 
on a few subjects taken at random in looking 
through the catalog, will give some idea of 
the size of the library and also of the labor in- 
volved in geting up this catalog: 


| Fever, 68 p.; Hernia, 84 p.; Hospitals, go p.; 
| Hygiene, 117 p.; Insane and Insanity, 168 p.; 
Medicine, 335 p.; Pharmacy, 47 p.; Phthisis, 
80 p.; Statistics, 48 p.; Waters, Mineral, 147 p.; 
Wounds, 58 p. 

In 1891 Dr. Billings delivered an address be- 
fore the Association of American Physicians 
on ‘‘ The conditions and prospects of the Li- 
brary of the Surgeon-General's Office and of its 
Index catalogue.” At that time he estimated 
that if he could add 10,000 volumes of his selec- 
tion it would contain at least one edition of 
every important work. The deficiencies were 
in incunabula, ancient Greek and Roman, Ara- 
| bic and Hebrew authors, and some lines of con- 
tinental periodicals up to 1850, He then spoke 
of the continuation of the Index catalogue, and 
| said sufficient material had accumulated to fill 
four volumes. This has now, as he anticipated, 
grown to five volumes, and in the postscript 
he says the appropriation for the first volume has 
been made, the matter is ready for the press, and 
so there will be no interruption in the work. 
Dr. Billings, at his own request, has been 
placed on the retired list, but all the world owes 
him a debt of gratitude for this work. 

G. E. Wire, M.D. 


Leypo.tpT, Augusta H., amd ILEs, George (¢ds.) 
List of books for girls and women and their 
clubs, with descriptive and critical notes and 
a list of periodicals and hints for girls’ and 
women’s clubs. Boston, published for the 
American Library Association Publishing Sec- 
tion by the Library Bureau, 1895. 161 p. O. 
cl., $1; pap., 5oc. Or, in five parts, Tt. pap., 
¢a., 

Mr. George Iles, as the apostle of the evalua- 
tion of books, to use his favorite term, is in- 
deed a library benefactor. Instead of endowing 
a small library he has, in fact, endowed all li- 
braries, giving liberally of both brains and 
money, for, we take leave to say against his de- 
sire, he has spent many hundred dollars, in this 
latest enterprise, in paying for contributed work 
in departments which from their magnitude 
could not be handled gratuitously, as well as in 
the cost of paper and print. It is to him chiefly 
that the library profession ard particularly stu- 
dents of economic science are indebted for the 
**Reader’s handbook” in that field, for the 
labor of his co-editor was confined mostly to 
work in the general planning and in the annota- 
tions of general books, and the editorial burden 
of that useful issue of the Society for Political 
Education was carried practically by him. In 
the present work he has courteously put the 
name of Mrs. Leypoldt to the front, that a 
woman's flag might float over the women’s ship. 
How much labor has gone into this modest 
enterprise only those who have watched its 
development can know. 

The present work, although it originated as a 
list of books for girls’ clubs, as planned by Miss 
| E. M. Coe, now Mrs. Rylance—who was di- 
verted from the library profession by the usual 
fate of womankind — is much more than its title 
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implies. In one division, for instance, that of 
literature, it takes the place of the little ‘‘ Books 
of all time” prepared years ago by Mr. Ley- 
poldt and L. E. Jones — which though years old 
has always been in more or lessdemand. It is, 
indeed, in most of its parts an annotated bibli- 
ography within modest compass, covering the 
general fields of fiction, literature, the arts, etc., 
specialized for women only in the later and 
smaller divisions of the work. In fact, one 


criticism that may be passed upon it is that in 


the first divisions it is, if anything, too general, 
and that the limits of books for use in girls’ 
clubs have not been always clearly kept in mind. 
It has been impossible in a work which is al- 
most a pioneer in its field, produced by the co- 
operation of many contributors, to pattern the 
several divisions after any one model ; indeed, 
the contrary feature, of variety in method, is a 
striking feature of the book. 

This issue is the first publication from the Pub- 
lishing Section of the A. L. A. which shows ade- 
quately the general plan adopted. The adop- 
tion of a column of standard width was planned 
to permit three uses of the material: (1) in ao 
octavo, which in cloth binding would make a 
permanent feature of the bibliographical shelf 
in the library; (2) in a cheap paper edition in a 
page of quarter the size, which could be circu- 
lated widely among readers at a low price; 
and (3) as printed annotations, which could be 
clipped from either edition and pasted on the 
standard library cards. The present work car- 
ries out this plan quite fuily, and will thorough- 
ly illustrate its value. 

Fiction, making Part 1. and a fair third of 
the work, has been ‘‘chosen and annotated 
by a reviewer for the Nation"’—a lady whose 
name is known to many, but is not public 
property — and is an extremely interesting piece 
of work, clever, piquant, and character stic. 
These epithets, indeed, give key to both the 
strength and the weakness of this writer's work, 
which has the idiosyncrasies that make the 
Nation so strong and so attractive —and some- 
times so surprising. The general plan is an al- 
phabetic arrangement of authors, after whose 
full name, with birth and death dates, is given 
a descriptive and often critical note on the 
author, with the titles of leading works (in few 
cases ali) arranged sometimes in the order ot 
importance, sometimes otherwise. The list has 
curious omissions, especially in view of iis aim. 
For instance, Charles Dudley Warner, whose 
** Little journey in the world” is a remarkable 
study of a woman's career, upward socially and 
downward spiritually, is not mentioned, nor is 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. There are curi 
ous inclusions and exclusions also in the indi- 
vidual works of authors, but this is so much a 
matter of private judgment that each critic 
would criticise differently. The notes on au- 
thors are extremely brilliant and incisive, not 
always in good perspective and sometimes 
freaky in their wit, as, for instance, the reference 
to Mrs. Holmes, of whose books it is said, 
** The secret of their long popularity has never 
been divulged by their readers," and Mrs. 
Harris, of whose itis said, ‘Toa lively mind 
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they should be conducive of profound sleep,” 
which, whatever its faults, is byno means true 
of ‘* Rutledge.” The note on Fielding is ad- 
mirable from the general point of view, but his 
importance in the development of fiction scarcely 
condones the inclusion of ‘* Tom Jones” in a list 
for girls, despite the endeavor to side-track it 
in the undescriptive note, which states that the 
book ‘‘ was not written tor children and young 
girls, and they probably would not be paid to 
read it.”” Hardy's magnificent and awful tragedy 
ot *‘ Tess,” perhapsone of the greatest books in 
modern fiction, is scarcely less out of place in 
the library of a girls’ club, but the critic turns 
| back on her own standard of literary morality in 
saying, ‘‘ His defence of Tess is quite superflu- 
ous, and expresses great confusion of mind in 
regard to decent standards of tehavior,” a re- 
mark which in any one else this critic would 
probably criticise as Philistine. Professor De 
Mille’s famous and clever ‘* Dodge Club” is 
omitied, although his less valuable other books 
are given, and certainly this is more a novel 
than Howells’s *‘ Traveller from Altruria.” The 
note on Nathaniel Hawthorne and those on his 
“Scarlet letter” and ‘* Marble faun” are re- 
markable examples of compact, accurate, and 
| effective annotation. Despite the faults we have 
| indicated, the whole fiction list is a remarkable 
piece of workmanship, and qvite aside from its 
use as a finding list or bibliog .aphy, its value as 
ja prects of fiction is very great; an evening 
could scarcely Le better spent either by a librari- 
an or by a general reader than in reading 
through the biographical and bibliographical 
annotations in this first part. 

The general divisions of History, Literature, 
and Art, constituting parts and in the 
smaller edition, make a second third of the work, 
Chis portion contains one division which is the 
best possible example of the principle of evalu- 
ation, bothin what it does and what it leaves 
undone —the division of History, prepared by 
Reuben G. Thwaites, of the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Society. The valuable work of President ¢ 
K. Adams has cleared and sown the ground, 
but that makes it not the less marvellous that 
within 32 pages Mr. Thwaites has given a won- 

| derfully comprehensive, informing, and accu- 
rate bird's-eye view of the whole field of history, 
carefully classified and systematized, from the 
point of view of the American reader, beginning 
with universal history, following with the United 
States in its several general and special periods, 
covering Canada and elsewhere in America, 
giving the European continent in all its leading 
countries,except Russia, and including methods 
of historical study and general and special notes 
which refer to series, to historical societies, to ref- 
erence-bocks, etc.,etc. Few books areincluded, 
but these wou!d be accepted by almost all libra- 
tians as the best, andthe notes are of admirable 
workmanshipthroughout. Certainly, hereisthe 
mode! for al! future work of this kind. Along- 
side it, the division of Biography, by assist- 
antlibrarians of the New York Free Circulating 
Library, seems rather thin. The entries are by 
writersrather than by subjects, which last is the 
| more natural classification in a subject list of 
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biography, and much space is consequently 


wasted in cross-references from subjects to wri- | 


ters. There are noticeable omissions: there 
is nothing about Joan of Arc, and Strickland's 
** Queens of England” is not mentioned (though 
given in the History division), neither of which 


should be omitted from a list of books for women; | 


there is no biography of Dickens, though Fors- 
ter’s life is one of the notable books in biogra- 


phy, and there is a lack of dates throughout in | 
reference to the subjects of biography. The | 


division of Travel and Exploration, as edited | 


by Miss Hasse, is subject to much the same criti- 
cism as the Biography. It is not arranged by 
places, and it parallels books without indicating 
always which is preferable, whereas such a list 
should be classified and essentially ‘* selected.” 
The division of Literature, including Poetry 
and Belles lettres, edited by G. Mercer Adam, 
is scarcely second to Mr. Thwaites’s work in its 
large value. It is not without omissions, for 
here, also, Charles Dud'ey Warner finds no 
place, but the alphabetic list of authors is 
prefaced by a capital little list of general books; 
the annotations both as to authors and as to indi- 
vidual books are very good; and an evening 
passed in mastering these annotations will be 
even more profitable than one spent on the 
fiction list. Supplementing this division is a 
good selected list of a few titles on Mythology 
and Folk-lore by Stewart Culin, of Philade!- 
phia. These are all, in the paper edition, in- 
cluded in Part 1. 

Part 111. includes Fine art, by Russell Sturgis, 
one of the best of American art authorities, and 
Music, by Henry E. Krehbiel, of the 7+ri/une, 
of whom the like can be said in his field. Mr. 
Sturgis has prefaced his portion with what are 
really little essays on fine art and on the several 
arts, a feature not included in any of the other 
divisions, and which, though of considerable 
value, gets sometimes far afield from the scope 
of the little book. Mr. Sturgis perhaps more 
than any other contributor has made a select 
general bibliography, from a somewhat techni- 
cal point of view, rather than a choice of books 
for girls and women; in fact he has forgotten 
about the girls and women, and emphasized 
rather the function of art and the relative value 
of art-works. There is a good deal of sound 
sense in his brief note on Ruskin, but at least 
Ruskin’s books should have been mentioned 
and individually described. Mr. Krehbiel’s an- 
notations are compact and informing, and both 
these divisions are valuable contributions to the 
bibliography of art. 

The remaining portion, somewhat less than a 
third, including Parts rv. and v., cover Educa- 
tion and Science and miscellaneous subjects. In 
the first division books on the kindergarten are 
well selected by Miss Angeline Brooks, and 
“education as a science and an art, including 
books on drawing, penmanship, shorthand, 
linguistics, mathematics, bookkeeping, astron- 
omy, and physics (chiefly electricity),” is covered 
by Professor Edward R. Shaw, who gives a 
limited but useful selection of books under each 
of these minor heads. Chemistry is covered 
more fully by Dr. H. Carrington Bolton ; Geog- 


raphy has three titles only; Geology with 
Mineralogy is covered by Professor Edwin S. 
Burgess in 11 titles; Botany by Professor D. P. 
Penhallow, of McGill University, quite amply ; 
Natural history by Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller ; 
Psychology by Professor E. W. Scripture, of 
Yale ; Economic science by Mr. Iles himself ; 
Philosophy by Professor J, V. Murray, of McGill 
University ; Physica! Culture, including Hy- 
giene and Nursing, and Self-culture, including 
Etiquette, etc., are under Mrs. Leypoldt’s name. 
These minor divisions differ somewhat in per- 
spective, but all of them are rather well handled, 
and probably these lists represent a better buy- 
ing selection for giils’ clubs than the previously 
named divisions. The last part is a novel 
bibliography, peculiarly of value to girls and 
women, Livelihoods for women and domestic 
economy being covered by Mrs. Leypoldt; 
Country occupat.ons by Professor F. H. Bailey, 
of Cornell, and B. M. Watson, of Harvard; 
Amusements and sports by Miss Alice M. 
Kroeger, of Drexel Institute; Works of ret- 
erence by Helen Kendrick Johnson, of the 
American Woman's Journal. In this part are 
also a list of periodicals of special usefulness 
to women; hints for a girls’ club, which are 
very valuable ; an outline constitution and by- 
laws for a girls’ club, and suggestions for a 
literary club for girls and women, in the prepara- 
tion of which last features Mr. Iles has had the 
help of Miss Dodge and others of experience. 
[he octavo edition includes also a list of the pub- 
lishers whose issues are given, and a full index 
covering 13 pages. 

The preceding notes will show how wonder- 
fully wide is the field covered by this publica- 
tion, and how varied is the treatment given to 
the several! divisions. There is a certain advan- 
tage in this diversity of treatment which we 
trust to see utilized in a future edition of this 
novel and valuable work. All divisions are 
worth careful study by librarians and by teach- 
ers, and are useful also for wide circulation 
among general readers. We trust to see the 
work diffefentiate a couple of years hence 
into two works —a list of books for general 
readers, #.¢., a select bibliography with the 
evaluation feature, which would involve the ex- 
tension of the minor departments ; and a reissue 
in the small size of a list for girls’ and women's 
clubs, which would involve a condensation of 
the earlier divisions of the present work, and 
would form a useful purchase list for such clubs 
when making libraries. Meantime we suggest 
to the profession that each librarian should keep 
a copy of this publication in its larger form for 
annotation, so that when Mr. Iles undertakes a 
revision he may have the benefit of suggestions 
and co-operation from all quarters, and we 
should be glad to print in the LIBRARY JOURNAL 
such criticisms and suggestions as will keep the 
subject alive and lead to the interchange of 
views. Inthe meantime a good many thousand 
copies of the present work, especially in its 
smaller and cheaper form, should be circulated. 

{t is gratifying to know that Mr. Iles proposes 
to go forward with the good work to which he has 
set himself, and is providing first for an extension 
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in the departments of Fine art and Music, which 
will make specially valuable working bibliog- 
raphies of these important and popular sub- 
jects. We cannot voice too strongly the indebt- 
edness of the library profession to Mr. Iles and 
its congratulations to him on the achievement 
of this important and difficult work. 
B, 


[Jones, Gardner M., Wire, G: E., amd Cutter, | 


C: A.] List of subject headings for use in 
dictionary catalogs ; prepared by a committee 
of the American Library Association. Bost., 
published for the A. L. A. Publishing Section 
by the Library Bureau, 1895. 1588 p. O. 
There has been nothing more puzzling to the 
‘prentice cataloger than the perplexities of 
subject headings in the various catalogs. The 
** List of subject headings” which Mr. Gardner 
M. Jones has prepared, with the approval of Dr. 
Wire and Mr. Cutter as other members of the 
A. L. A. committee, furnishes a professional 
tool which has been much needed. A similar 
enterprise was projected many years ago in 
connection with the American Catalogue, and 
some work was done in its office to that end, 
but nothing had ever taken final shape until Mr. 
Jones enterprisingly took up the work. This 
volume, printed in the larger standard size of 


the Publishing Section, is arranged in the stand- | 


ard column, printed at the left-hand side of the 
page, leaving the right-hand column blank for 
extension and annotations, It includes the sub- 
ject-headings of the Boston Athenzwum, Pea- 
body Institute, Cleveland and American cat- 
alogs, and the Harvard subject index, omitting, 
of course, such headings, as personal names, 
geographical names, technical and _ scientific 
names, individual animals, substances, etc., 
parts of the Bible, and certain specific lines of 
headings which are their own index. 

In the preliminary discussions connected with 
the publication of this list it was proposed that 
the headings used bv the several catalogs uti- 
lized should be indicated, but this was found to 
be impracticable in the present edition. The 
work, however, does indicate what the commit- 
tee consider the preferable heading, the com- 
mittee being in unison except as to whether An- 
cient, Classical, and Mediaeval divisions of art, 
etc., should serve as main or sub-entries, in 
which Mr. Cutter differs from his colleagues. 
Thus, under each entry there is a see reference 
to the form of heading used, ora see also refer- 
ence to correlative headings, or a refer from 
reference as a guide to cross-referencing. The 
general principle, as stated in the brief but 
comprehensive preface, has been to use common 
names instead of technical, English instead of 
foreign, etc., and this wise principle is generally 
adhered to. Thereare exceptions; for instance, 
books on animals are put, not under Animals 
but under Zodlogy, which is the practice, of 
doubtful wisdom, of the American and other 
catalogs. To review this volume technically 
and adequately would be so minute and indi- 
vidual a task as to be of comparatively little 
service, and the faults would doubtless be few 
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in comparison with the general usefulness of 
the work. The profession is debtor to Mr. 
Jones in no smal! degree for one of the most 
useful tools that has yet been furnished to the 
cataloger’s desk. Until the Rudolph indexer 
succeeds in abolishing cataloger and catalog 
together, we opine that Mr. Jones's list will earn 
him the gratitude of many old heads as well as 
many ‘prentice hands. 


Librarn Economy and Gistorn. 


LOCAL. 


Amsterdam (N. Y.) L. A. (4th rpt.) Added 
322; total 2368. Issued 7980; no. visitors, 18 
621. Recripts $2348.17; expenses, $1593.17. 

** Rejoicing in our free library, there may be 
danger that the association and the public will 
forget that a free library needs funds for its 
support. The great increase in membership — 
almost 300 in one month—and the large 
number of books put in circulation, show 
plainly that a free library is a necessity in our 
citv. Some permanent property has been as- 
sured tothe association, but the income from 
that property will not be sufficient to allow the 
successful carrying on of this work. What 
means shall be devised for the increase of our 
funds?” 


Anaconda, Mont. Hearst F. Ll. The library 
given to Anaconda some months since, by Mrs. 
*hebe Hearst, has reached a circulation and 
popularity quite beyond the expectation of its 
giver. The issue of cards for home use has in- 
creased from 50 to 580, while the reading- 
rooms are crowded afternoon and evening. 
When first opened, card playing was allowed in 
the reading-room, but this had to be dispensed 
with, as it was found to disturb the readers. 
In place of this a writing-room has been estab- 
lished, supplied with stationery, ete. 


Boston P. L. On Nov. 4 the special li- 
braries floor of the library, which has been 
undergoing rearrangement, was opened to the 
public. A plan of this floor, with descriptions 
of the location of the various libraries, was 
given by Mr. Putnam in the Boston //era/d of 
Nov. 4. In this ‘‘open letter” Mr. Putnam 

| said: ‘*In the old building these collections 
were for the most part in locked rooms, or 
otherwise inaccessible, except as the volumes 
might be called for individually on call slips. 
Hereafter, readers will be enabled to consult 
them upon the special libraries floor with al- 
most as little formality as attends the use of 
the books placed in the Bates Hall reading- 
rooms. The collections will be accessible to all 
persons, without credential or special permit. 
As, however, they contain books of great rarity, 
and books requiring careful handling — books of 
both classes given to the library upon assur- 
ance that their use should be carefully guard- 
ed —two regulations will, for the present at 
least, need to be observed: 1, readers on enter- 
ing will register their names and addresses, and 
| 2, only the attendants may take the books from 
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the shelves or replace them. Readers may, Boston Pusric Lrprary. Handbook; compiled 


however, examine the titles of books as they 
stand upon the shelves, may indicate to the at- 
tendants such as they desire to have brought 


to the tables, and these to any reasonable num- | 
ber will be taken down for their use. No call- | 


slips need be made out.” 

‘*During the month of October, of the 2413 
cases investigated, in which readers in Bates 
Hall failed to receive their books within a 


reasonable time, or failed to receive at all books | 
which should have reached them, 2286 were | 


cases in which the readers failed to put their 
names or table numbers upon the slips, or could 
not be found at the tables designated. 

** Whatever the defects in the administration 
of the library, the facilities for complaint of 
these defects are ample. Opposite the main 
door of Bates Hall is an official whose chief 
duty is to receive and investigate complaints 
of the service there, In the delivery-room is 
the desk of the official who, as the head of the 
delivery department, is at all times ready to re- 
ceive and investigate complaints of the service 
there. Directly cff the delivery-room is the 
office of the librarian, who is never too busy to 
receive and confer with persons who send in 
word that they wish to make suggestion or 
complaint of the service anywhere. In the de- 
livery-room and in Bates Hall, near the card 
catalog, are boxes lettered ‘‘Complaints and 
suggestions for the trustees.” Ail communica- 
tions placed in these are not merely ‘laid be- 


fore’ the trustees, but are read in full to the | 
trustees, are duly considered, investigated, and, | 
if practicable, the suggestion followed or the | 


matter of grievance remedied.” 


The first half of the series of mural paintings | 


of M, Puvis de Chavannes were placed in posi- 
sition in the library on Oet. ro, and for several 
successive days were the object of the admira- 
tior -f many visitors. 

On Cet. 8 the annual meeting of the library 
trustees was held and Hon, F: O. Prince, ex- 
mayor of Boston, was unanimously elected 
presidént. The examining board, appointed for 
1895, was Increased in membership over previ- 
ous years, owing to the more arduous duties 
now involved. It isnowcomposed of Dr. S: A. 
Green, librarian of the Mass. Historica! Society; 
State Librarian Caleb T. Tillinghast; Professor 
Barrett Wendell, of Harvard; E. H. Clement, 
Dr. Hasket Derby, C. E. Hellier, Rev. R. J. 
Barry, Dr. G. M. Garland, J. J. O'Callaghan, 
Sidney Everett, Azariah Smith, J. E. Hudson, 
Heloise Hersey, Mary Morison, Emma Hutch- 
ins, and, by virtue of their official positions, 
F: O. Prince, president of the board of trustees 
of the library, and Herbert Putnam, the li- 
brarian. 


On Oct. 20 a report was submitted by the | 
joint committee appointed last spring by the | 


school authorities and the library trustees to 
confer on the means of increasing the usefulness 
of the library in the schools. The report urges 
the necessity of the work and outlines plans for 
supplying books to the schools for the use of 
teachers and pupils and for arranging for ref- 
erence use of the library by pupils. 


| by Herbert Small. Bost., Curtis& Co., 1895. 
il. 78+ 32 p. D. pap., 10c. 

An attractive little volume of interesting and 
| accurate information regarding the beautiful 
| new building and its contents. It is fully illus- 

| trated with half-tone cuts made from photo- 
| graphs of all parts of the library — the facades, 
| the rooms, and the chief architectural and deco- 
rative details. The beauties of the building are 
described with accuracy and appreciation, and 
the compiler evidently combines sound artistic 
judgment with knowledge of his subject. A 
paper on *‘ The architecture of the library” is 
contributed by C. Howard Walker, and ‘‘ The 
significance of the library" is treated by Lind- 
say Swift. 


Bridgeport (Ct.) P. Z. An exhibition of ar- 
tistic posters was opened in the art gallery of 
the library on Nov. 9, to continue during the 
month. 


Cleveland, O. Case L. An _ interesting ex- 
hibition of books and pictures relating to the 
cathedrals of Europe was opened in the library 
on October 26. All the cathedrals of England, 
and the most notable ones of France, Germany, 
and Italy were represented by descriptions or 
illustrations. 


| Clinton, N. Y. Hamilton College L. (From 
| annual catalog, 1895.) Added 88 v., 2499 pm.; 
| total 33,758 v., 13,290 pm. 

| ‘* The library is open every college week-day 
| from 9 o'clock to 12, and from 2to 5. Students 
| are allowed free access to the alcoves. Books 
| from the reference library, and those reserved 
by request of instructors as collateral reading, 
may be drawn only at the close of the library 
hours and must be returned upon the opening 
of the library. Other books may be retained, 
not more than three at a time, for two weeks, 
and may then be drawn anew if not applied for 
by another. 

** In June, 1895, a third annual appropriation 
was made of $1000 for the immediate purchase 
of books. With these three sums beginnings 
| have been made toward meeting some of the 
| most imperative needs of the departments of 
instruction, but much more is needed to make a 
thorough library of reference and research.” 


Columbus (O.) P. Z. Plans have been ac- 
cepted for the construction of an annex to the 
library building. The new building, which wil! 
be connected with the library proper by a gothic 
arch, is to contain a general reading-room 
102 x 30, a reference-room 26x 30, librarians’ 
and trustees’ room, and toilet-rooms. It will 
give 18co square feet of additional book space 
to the old building, and wil! place reading and 
reference rooms under the direct oversight of 
the librarian. 


| Dayton (0.) P. Mr. E. H, Routzahn, sec- 
| retary of the local Y. M. C. A., has made in- 
| struction in the use of the city library a feature 
of the Y. M. C. A. course. By short talks on 
the subject, visits to the library, and questions 
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on the use of books and catalogs, he has made 
the boy members of the association familiar with 
its use and helpfulness. 


Denver (Col.) City L. The chamber of com- 
merce voted on October 20 to offer to the city 
the entire control and direction of the city li- 
brary. The conditions of the transfer are that 
there shall be six members of the board of di- 
rectors, of whom three shall be recommended 
by the chamber of commerce; that a rental of 
$1000 a year shall be paid for the quarters now 
occupied by the library; and that the running 
expenses be met by the city. 
that the city will accept the offer. 


Evanston, Ill. Northwestern Univ, Garrett 
Institute, of Northwestern University, has re- 
ceived the notable Jackson collection of Metho 
dist literature, which is to be housed in the me- 
morial hall of the institute. This collection is 
the work of three generations of the Jackson 
family, of Southport, England; its originator, 
the Rev. Thomas Jackson, having been one of 
Wesley's early followers, It includes about 5000 
books and mss, relating to Wesleyan biography 
and the history of Methodism. 


Hartford (Ct.) P. L. (57th rpt.) Added 
6012; total ‘‘ about 47,000." Issued, home use 
207,685 (fict. 126,725; juv. fict. 45,235); no ac- 
count of ref. use is kept; visitors to reading- 
room 59,498. New card-holders 2563; total reg 
istration 13,624. Books repaired or reboun 
3201; discarded 1052. Receipts $15,571.40; ex 
penses $15,903.91, leaving a net deficit of 
$398.88. 

The president of the executive committee 
says: ‘‘ When the free library project was first 
proposed, it was enthusiastically prophesied of 
it that the result would be to increase its an- 
nual circulation from its then figure of about 
28,000 to a litthe upward of 100,000. One 
long-time friend of the library in the course of a 
public address, in the exuberance of his enthu- 
siasm, ventured what most doubtless regarded 
as a rash prediction, that some of those present 
would live to see the day when 1000 
would be drawn. We have not yet lived three 
years, and yet we have seen the day when more 
than 1500 have been taken out. We have also 
seen more than 2000 charged during the year 
just closed. This record, unprecedented, we 
believe, in library experience, tells its own story 
of public appreciation and usefulness.’ 

The library has no place onitsshelvesforsensa- 
tional or trashy fiction, or for that which, though 
of adistinctly better class, is characterized by 
lightness and insipidity; on the other hand it en- 
deavors, as far as possible, to furnish liberally 
popular and meritorious fiction. The pur- 
chase of duplicates of this lastclass has been ex 
tensively resorted to, so that the better fiction of 
the last two or three years is represented in 
very many instances by from 20 to 40 copies. 
‘ Trilby’ claims the largest place, with 42 cop- 
ies.” 

A music department has been inaugurated by 
the addition of about 150 v. of bound sheet- 
music for circulation. 


} 


It is probable | 
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Jersey City (N. J.) P. LZ. The city board of 
finance at a meeting held November 6 formally 
concurred in the resolution passed by the library 
trusteesin June of this year, authorizing the 
purchase of a suitable site for a new library 
building. The site will be paid for out of funds 
held by the library trustees, who for the past 
four years have conducted the library as eco- 
nomically as possible, with the purpose of ac- 
cumulating a building fund. It is unlikely that 
any further steps will be taken until Librarian 
Cole, who is now seriously ill with typhoid fever, 
is able to take part inthe plans 

Kennett Square, Pa. Bayard Taylor Memorial 
L. The corner-stone of the Bayard Taylor Me- 
morial Library was laid on the afternoon of 
October 27. The building is to be located in 
the centre of the town, and not more than 100 


| yards from Taylor's birthplace. It is to be 


about 35x <0, costing from $3000 to $s000, and 
built of stone and brick. The first floor will be 
devoted to the library, reading-room, and mu- 
seum: the second to a !ecture-hall. The build 
ing is erected by donation and subscription, and 
is to be a free public library. 

Madison, Wis. State Hist. Soc. L. The 
board of commissioners for erecting the new 
library building, who engaged Prof. W: R. 
Ware, of Columbia College, to cometo Madison 
and study and report on the plans submitted by 
the competing architects, meton Nov. 13 to con- 
sider Prof. Ware’s reportand the plansendorsed 
by him. Five of the competitors were awarded 
prizes of $500 each, and final choice was sus- 
pended between two plans, the architects sub 
mitting them being invited to entera fresh com- 
petition, confined to them only. 

Vilwaukee ( Wis.) P. L. In view of the fact 
that the bids for the work on the new library- 
museum building are much under the appropri- 


| ation of @s00,000, the trustees plan to devote the 


surplus to decorative purposes. Itis estimated 
that about $25,coo can be spent in this way. 


Vontpelier, Wt. Kellegg-Hubjard L. The 
new Kelloge-Hubbard Library was opened for 
readers earlyin October. The substantial build- 
ing, designed by Mr. Cutting, of Worcester, 
is of fine granite, and is situated on the corner 
of Main and School streets, with amp'e space on 
all sides. Inside the arrangement of rooms is 
excellent, allowing for an increase of the library 
to the number of £0,000 volumes 

The library is in charge of Miss M. E. Ma- 
comber, formerly of the Montpelier Public Li- 
brary. 

New York F. C. L. The library class of 
the N. Y. F. C. L. began a new year's work on 
Oct. 4, T895. In addition to the regular course 
of cataloging. which is being continued, sev- 
eral new features have been introduced. Miss 
Theresa Hitchler, the cataloger and instructor 
of the class, has outlined a plan of study and 
prepared a list of the most popular authors to 
be taken up, beginning with those of the pres- 
ent day and working backward ; in connection 
with this an attempt is being made to procure 
portraits of the different authors as they come 
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up for discussion, these portraits being pasted in | New York City. Univ. of City of N. Y. 
a book to add to the library ‘‘ museum.” The | 


chief librarian, Mr. Bostwick, has started, also 
in connection with the library class work, half- 
hour talks on practical science, its classifica- 
tion, etc. 

A visitor’s book has lately been established, 
which has proved an interesting item in the li- 
brary's statistics, 


New York P. L.— Astor, Lenox,and Tilden 
Foundations, The property of the three corpo- 
rations that now make up the new consolidated 
library has nearly all been turned over to the 
trustees of the Public Library and the consoli- 
dation is practically complete. The property 
of the Astor Library, about $1,000,000, and 
that of the Lenox Library, about $500,000, in 
cash and securities, are in the treasurer's hands. 
Of the property of the Tilden trust, estimated 
at $2,000,000, about $1,500,000 has already 
been paid over. The remainder will be trans- 
ferred as soon as the necessary sales shall have 
been made by the executors of Mr. Tilden’s will. 
This will give the new library an endowment 
of about $3,500,000. The books in the three 
libraries have a!so been transferred to the trus- 
tees. The Astor Library comprises about 26s,- 
000 volumes, the Lenox Library about 80,000, 
and the Tilden Library about 15,000, The last 
have been removed from the Tilden house to 
the Lenox Library, and are being cataloged. 

During the summer the work of transferring 
the several properties has been in progress. 
Two meetings of the trustees have been held 
this fall. The first was for purposes of organi- 
zation. John Bigelow was elected president of 
this board, George L. Rives, secretary, and Ed- 
ward King, treasurer. At the second meeting 
a report on the consolidation of the properties 
was made by the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, and a set of proposed by-laws was sub- 
mitted. 

The most important question remaining to be 
settled is that of a site and building for the 
consolidated library. The trustees do not ex- 
pect to dispose of it for six months or more, 
and have not formally discussed it at all as yet, 
though they have individually considered the 
advantages of enlarging and altering the Lenox 
Library so as to house the entire collection. 


New York City. Criminal Law Lib, Acol- 
ection which is intended to be the first public 
library of criminal law in existence in this 


Ground was broken for the new library and ad- 
ministration building on the beautiful new site 
of the University on Oct. 19. On this day also 
several of the new buildings, the hall of lan- 


| guages, the gymnasium, the laboratory of 


chemistry, and the Ohio athletic field were 
formally opened. There was a large attendance 
and speeches were delivered by Chancellor An- 
son Judd Upson, of the state board of regents, 


| Mayor Strong, President Hill, of the University 


country has been established on the third floor | 


of the New York Criminal Courts building, 
where a reading-room, a cataloging-room, and 
a librarian’s office have been set aside for the 
purpose. Col. Fellows, the district attorney, 
has supplied the nucleus of the collection by the 
gift of his private law library of 2000 v., and 
with these and the sum of $5000, which was set 
aside some years ago for this purpose, it is 
probable that a good beginning can be made for 
a useful collection of books on criminal law 
that will prove most valuable to the lawyers 
and judges connected with the courts, several of 
whom have shown their interest by substantial 
contributions. 


of Rochester, President Merrill, of Amherst, 
and Chancellor McCracken. 

The new library building, which is to cost 
about $250,000, is given to the university by a 
friend who remains anonymous, as has already 
been described in the LIBRARY JOURNAL (L. J., 
June, '95, p 205). The plans call fora struct- 
ure that promises to rank among the great li- 
brary buildings of the day, and that will ac- 
commodate a million volumes. The entrance 
will be from the college campus through a clas- 
sic portico supported by six columns, each col- 


| umn about 30 feet high, and richly carved. The 


main entrance to the basement will be without 
steps from the carriage roads which lead up 
from Sedgwick avenue, one on the north and 
the other on the south side of the building. 


| The ground falls off from the college campus 


toward Sedgwick avenue as much as 40 feet, so 
that the large hall is entirely above ground ex- 
cept upon one side. The building will be al- 
most circular in its form, with galleries around 
three-fourths of its circumference. Between 
this great auditorium, or commencement hall, 
and Sedgwick avenue a terrace-like semicircular 
extension will be given to the library building, 
with a floor about six feet lower than the floor of 
the commencement hall. Its width will be 30 
feet, and its length about 225 feet. Its roof will 
largely consist of skylights, but it will have 
further light from many windows placed at the 
upper edge of the outside wall. Upon the out- 
side edge of this terrace there will be an ambu- 
latorium extending toward the south to join the 
hall of languages, and toward the north, in the 
same way, to join the hal! of philosophy, which 
is not yet begun, but which, when erected, will 


| be an exact copy of the ha!l of languages. 


On the right hand of the library will be the 
entrance to the facultv-room, 17 x 30 feet. 
with a lofty ceiling. On the left hand will 
be the administration offices, of the same 
extent as the faculty-room. Below these will 
be spacious rooms connected with the admin- 
istrative work, while above them the entire 
floor of this front portion will be devoted to 
cataloging and other work connected with the 
librarv. Surrounding the reading-room of the 
library will be a circular corridor which may, 
if desired, be thrown into alcoves. The al- 
coves will be 26 in number, each one with a 
ceiling 16 feet high, sufficient to admit of a gal- 
lery to be occupied by book-stacks. The upper 
alcoves will receive light from the roof; the 
lower alcoves will each have a large window. 

The present plan contemplates giving to each 
department at least one alcove, so that the 
head of a department may carry on seminary 
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work around tables placed upon the alcove floor. 
The number of departments into which the 
university work is divided can be at all times, 
perhaps, limited to not more than 20. Besides 
the 26 alcoves there will also be a large room 
provided for book-stacks, accommodating books 
that are but little called for, The great audi- 
torium underneath the library is so planned that 
when, in the future, the books increase, the en- 
tire space may be taken for stacks. In this way 
the university officers are looking 100 years 
ahead as to library accommodation. 


! 


Even the . 


museum might be turned into a stack-room for | 


books by providing for the museum elsewhere. 
Elevators are inserted in such a way that books 
may be carried, as soon as taken out of the 
boxes in the basement, to the cataloging-room, 
and conveyed easily to the various alcoves. 
The librarian will have convenient quarters im- 
mediately at the entrance from the lobby into 
the library. 


Nebraska. ‘“* Library day.’’ October 21 was 
set aside as ‘* Library day” in Nebraska this 
year, and was observed throughout the state by 


appropriate exercises and addresses in the | 


schools and by gifts of books from parents and 
pupils for the little school libraries. In Omaha, 


with its excellent city library, the celebration | 
was unnecessary and not general; but in the | 


rural districts it has been found most useful. 


Norwich, Ct. Otis Z. (Rpt.) Added 1344; 
total 18,286. Issued, home use 97,562 (fict. 
55.07 ; juv. fict. 20.48). New registration 1042; 
total registration 4748. 
penses, $6595.96. 

This is the first formal printed report ever 


Receipts $6872.83 ; ex- | 


issued by the library, and in opening it the pres- | 
ident of the board of trustees summarizes the | 


history and present state of the library. There 


is pressing need of a larger appropriation, and, | 


as the town fund is devoted entirely to current 
administrative expenses, a considerable addition 
to the book fund is an urgent necessity. 

Librarian Trumbull speaks of the need of shelf- 
room for government publications, which are 
now stored in the basement ‘‘ as well as very un- 
favorable circumstances will permit.” There has 
been a constant increase in the use of French 
and German books, and a decrease of two per 
cent. in the reading of juvenile fiction, 

‘* The liberal policy in the administration of 


the library, which the trustees have uniformly | 


sanctioned and encouraged, has done much to 
increase the usefulness of the institution. To 
explain this statement more fully it should be 
added that our library opened in June, 1893, 
with the following privileges, which are not 
uniformly deemed expedient in library adminis- 
tration : Free access to all books in the reading- 
room ; free access to the shelves in the circulat- 
ing department for the selection of all books 
except fiction; shelves in the waiting-room 
constantly filled with books of all kinds to be 
selected by readers. To these privileges have 
since been added ‘two-book’ cards, the re- 
moval of the age limit, allowing children of any 
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ileges of the library, and the privilege to school- 
teachers of retaining six books at a time for 
four weeks without renewal, if needed for 
schvol use.” 

* The practice of posting on the walls and at 
the catalog table lists of books recently added 
has been continued. Attention is being given 
to the reading of fiction as a study by placing 
lists of novels in the library, with the best crit- 
ical notices obtainable, at the catalog table. 
rhe plan of the card catalog also includes lists 
of historical novels. sea stories, fairy-tales, and 
other classes of fiction, briefly annotated, as 


far as possible, for the assistance of readers.” 


Ohio Weskyan Univ., Delaware, On Oct. 14 
ground was broken for the beautiful new library 
building for which $50,000 was presented to the 
university by Dr. C: E. Slocum, of Defiance, O. 
The building is to bea classic stome structure, 
II§X125 ; a wing on the right, 39x 51 feet, will 
form the six-story stack-room, of a book ca- 
pacity of 175,000 v. The classic outline of the 
building is rigidly preserved, while the treat- 
ment is plain and simple. The main entrance is 
covered with a Greek portico supported by 
Roman doric columns, while the imposing dome 
presents pilasters and Corinthian capita!s, and 
is supported by coffered arches resting on mas- 
sive marble columns, The interior light-well 
over the reading - room, 20 feet wide and 60 
feet long, extending from the dome, will be 
covered by a beam ceiling with panels of glass, 
eachto restina medallion; the reading-room itself 
will be 80 x 100 feet. The building will be fire- 
proof throughout, the floors, ceilings, and roof 
supported by structural steel work, The heat- 
ing and ventilating will be by indirect steam, 
with a fan-blower so arranged as to change the 
air in the building every 15 minutes. The first 
floor will be entirely above ground, with a ceil- 
ing 12 feet high. On this floor is located the 
boiler-room, men’s and women's cloak, toilet, 
reception, and bindery rooms, a large room {or 
the museum of all re'igions and a semicircular 
lecture-room, 30 x 60, to be used by professors 
of bibliology, history, and English literature. 
The second floor will have a 16-foot ceiling, a 
dome 20 feet in diameter, and a light-well 20 x 60 
feet and 30 feet high. On this floor isthe libra- 
rian’s room and the catalog-room, 20x60. The 
librarian’s rocm is adjacent to the delivery-desks, 
and by means of glass partitions commands a 
view of the entire reading-rcom of 60x 100 feet. 
The windows are eight feet from the floor, 
and the room will accommodate 350 students. 
The third floor is given to seminar-rocms for 
specialized work — history, philosophy, socio- 
logy, political science, pedagogy, modern and 
ancient languages, English literature. The 
seminar rcomsin the library open into an interior 
gallery about the light-well, surrounded by a 
bronze rail. By means of plate glass al! the 
rooms wi!l be open to the view of the assistant 
librarian without disturbance of any kind. 

The building is considered one of the model 
college buildings in this country, the plans be- 
ing selected after a tour of inspection among the 


age who are properly authorized, the full priv- | leading library buildings of the United States 
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and Canada, and after outline studies of the de- | 


sign had been submitted to prominent librarians 
for selection and criticism. 


Philadelphia F. L. On Nov. 8 the common 
council passed the ordinance recently submitted 
to it, authorizing the transfer of the Public 
Library and its branches from the control of the 
board of education to the board of trustees of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia. The or- 
dinance goes into effect Jan. 1, 1896. This 
means the consolidation and co-operative ad- 
ministration of the two central free libraries and 
their various branches, as has been already de- 


scribed in the L. J. (Oct., p, 347), and should | 


prove of great advantage to the library inter- 
ests of Philadelphia. The new ordinance was 
amended by the council to provide that the con- 
solidated library ‘‘ shall maintain as many branch 
libraries, not less than eight, as the needs of 
the community and the funds available may 
permit.” The offer of the Mercantile Library 
trustees, presenting their library to the city on 
certain conditions previously noted (L. j., Oct., 
p. 359), has not yet been officially accepted. 


Philadelphia P. Ls. Branch no. 6 of the 
Philadelphia Public Libraries was opened on 


the evening of Oct. 14, in Vernon Hall, Main | 


street and Chelton avenue, Germantown, The 
branch starts work with 4000 v.; Frank Heck- 
man is librarian. 


Putnam (Ct.) P. L. Additions not given; total | 


1225. Issued 10,117; no. borrowers 671. 


and is now in the hands of the printer. 


Quincy (//l.) P. LZ. On Oct. § the library 
board authorized the issue of teachers’ cards on 
which 10 books may be drawn for school work. 


Reading (Pa.) L. Co. For some months since 
a movement fora free public library has been 
pending inthis city, and on Oct. 21 this received 
a notable impetus in the offer of the Reading Li- 
brary Company to give to the city its building, 
known as Library hall and valued at $18,000, 


and the books contained therein, on the sole | 


condition that the city establish a free library | 
| gree to the large number of books added in 1894, 


and provide for itssupport. The acceptance of 
this offer will give to Reading the nucleus of a 
considerable library. 


Richmond (Ky.) P. L. The new public library 
was dedicated on the evening of October 109. 


Rochester, N. Y. Reynolds L. The library 
com mittee has issued a report summing up the 
changes effected by the recent removal of the 
library and describing its new quarters, which 
have already been notedin these columns. In 
reviewing the growth of the library within re- 
cent years, they say: 

** During the past 10 years the growth of the 
library has been all that could be desired by its 


most sanguine friends. From an unorganized | 


mass of about 8000 books, it has steadily in- 
creased until it has now on its shelves more than 
31,000 volumes. The various departments have 
been organized in accordance with the most ap- 
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proved and recent methods of library economy. 
Its staff of administration is at present sufficient 
to meet all the wants of readers. The attend- 
ance in the reference-room has gradually in- 
creased until the annual average now reaches 
between 35,000 and 40,000 persons. Besides 
the attention paid to individual readers it has 
established more or less organized relations with 
a large number of societies, clubs, and classes, 
pursuing special lines of literary and scientific 
work. These organizations are invited to reg- 
ister with the reference librarian, with the under- 
standing that the resources of the library will 
be devoted so far as possible and without in- 
fringing upon the wants of other readers, to 
satisfy their literary needs.” 


San Diego (Cal.) P. Z. (Rpt.) Added 2478; 
total 12,315. Issued, home use 69,313; lib. use 
8389 (fict. 65 ¢). No record of reading-room 
use is kept. New registration 2663. Receipts 
$3176.42; expenses $8107.29. 

“ There is now very little uncataloged mat- 
ter in the library, probably not over 100 volumes. 
Since August the corps has cataloged 1000 vol- 
umes of new books and recataloged 2500 vol 
umes by the Dewey system.” 

The circulation shows a gain of 10,000 v. over 
any previous year, and even this gain Miss 
Younkin thinks has been lessened by reclassifi- 
cation and lack of adequate catalogs, draw- 
backs which are now happily at an end. 


Syracuse (N. Y.) Central L. (Rpt.) Owing 


A catalog of the library has been completed, | to the confusion of moving to the new building 


the report for ‘94 was never presented, the 
present report covering the two years ending 
June 30,1895. Added 1894, 2296; 1895, 1993. 
otal (estimated) 27,000+. Issued 1894, 50,659; 
1895 (six months only) 44,585. 

‘* The work of moving the library to a new 
place made it necessary to suspend the giving 
out of books, and the work of recataloging 
continued that necessity for five months. The 
library was open, therefore, but 177 days during 
the past year. But during the seven months of 
circulation of books nearly as many were given 
out as during the previous year. 

‘This increase is due probably in some de- 


somewhat to the closing of the library for five 
months and the sharpening of the popular appe- 
tite for reading, somewhat to the interest in 
the new building and the novelty of the change, 
and more than a!l, perhaps, to the much greater 
convenience of the new location. The conven- 
ience of location is the great benefit which 
comes from the change of place. It is near the 
centre of the city, convenient to the street rail- 
ways, ina pleasant neighborhood,and with agree 
able surroundings. 

** The department of local and family history 
is becoming of such importance as to attract the 
attention of students from other parts of the 
state as well as from our own city.” 

The recataloging of the library is not yetcom- 
pleted. 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville. The 
library of the university was seriously dam- 
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aged by the fire which destroyed the greater 
portion of the buildings on Oct. 27, The larger 
part of the library was saved from the flames 
in a damaged condition, but a considerable part 
of it was destroyed. 

Washington, D. C. Congressional L. The 
moving of books to the new Library of Con- 


gress was begun on Oct, 18, and a quantity of | 
old and unused documents have been trans- | 


ferred to the new building. A large room, 
220 x 35, in the basement of the new library 
has been put at Mr, Spofford’s disposal, and to 
this he proposes to transfer about 100,000 v., 
or one-seventh of the contents of the library; 
naturally the material taken first will be chiefly 
old reports, duplicate volumes, and other publi- 
cations of no immediate usefulness. It has not 
yet been fully decided what means shall be 
used for the removal of the bulk of the collec- 
tion, but there is little doubt that a temporary 
elevated railway running from the capitol to 
the main floor of the new building will be erected 
forthe purpose. On this will run small electric 
cars, packed with books. The first plan, sug- 
gested by Mr. Bernard Green, of using the tun- 
nel which connects the library building with the 
capitol had to be abandoned. This tunnel is a 


brick-lined conduit, through which runsan elec- | 


tric car, and while it would serve to convey the 
volumes they would have to be lowered into it 
at one end and lifted out at the other, at the 
cost of much unnecessary time and labor. The 
present removalof the books is only preliminary, 
however, and it is unlikely that the entire col- 
lection will be transferred until 1897. 


The various works of art intended to deco- | 


rate the new building are coming inslowly. Be- 
sides the nine granite statues for the western 
front of the building, there are now here three 
of the emblematic statues of heroic size for the 
great central reading-room. Theseare ‘‘ Histo- 
ry,” by Charles H. French; ‘‘ Science,” by John 
Donoghue; and ‘‘ Philosophy,” by B. L. Pratt. 
There have also been received two of the life- 
size bronze statues for the reading-room, one of 
Gibbon, representing History, and one of Chan- 


cellor Kent, representing Law. The large fresco | 


painting by Blashfield, of New York, onthe inner 
ceiling of the dome isin progress. It represents 
the advance of letters, art, and science. Other 


designs for mural paintings in the art gallery, | 


museum, halls, and corridors are far advanced. 

The congressional reading-room in the west 
front is now being finished off with dark oak 
panellings, and the twogreat mantels of polished 
Siena marble have a fine effect. The ceiling is 
to be illuminated by seven designs in panels by 
the artist Gutherz, now in Paris. 


Wisconsin L. Commission. On Oct. 24 Gov. 
Upham completed the appointments on the 
state library commission by nominating Miss 


Lutie E, Stearns, of the Milwaukee Public Li- | 
brary, and F. A. Hutchins, of the state school | 


superintendent's office,as members. The other 


members of the commission are State Superin- | 


tendent Emery, President C: K. Adams, of the 
State University, and R. G. Thwaites, of the 
State Historical Society. 
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FOREIGN. 
A first day in the British Mu- 
(In Outlook, Oct. 26, 


Dovuc.as, Eva. 
seum reading-room. 
664-6.) 
| An interesting sketch of personal experience, 
| describing with some enthusiasm the facilities 
and workings of the British Museum. 


Edinburgh, Scotland. Smoking-rooms have 

| been opened in several of the Edinburgh public 

| libraries, and so tar have proved a satisfactory 
innovation. 


Nottingham (Eng.) F. Ls. (Rpt.) Added 
3690 ; total 78,785, distributed among the cen- 
tral lending library, the reference library, and 

| the 13 branch libraries. Issued 427,716 (61,276 
from the ref. 1.), of which 61.53 % was fiction ; 
turnover of stock 5.4; new registration 3798 ; 
attendance at libraries 2,181,381. 

“As books are added to stock they are im- 
mediately cataloged, and either lists or the 
books displayed to the public, thus making 
| them accessible on the day they are added tothe 
libraries. The preparation of the subject card 
catalog in the reference library is being pro- 
ceeded with. During the year several classes 
in the central lending library have been care- 
| fully examined, and special grants made by the 
committee to bring them abreast of the times, 
with the view of special class lists being pre- 
| pared for sale at a nominal price. Science has 
been completed, cataloged, and a class-list 
issued in August. The fine, useful, and recre- 
ative arts lists are in hand, and will soon be 
printed. 

‘* The fifth season's series of 23 ‘ lecturettes,’ 
| delivered in the branch reading-rooms, were 
| highly appreciated by those who sought guidance 

in their reading.” 


| PRACTICAL NOTES, 


Tue Tor PRostem. — Miss Hannah P. 
James, of the Osterhout Free Library, writes : 
‘* We have lately solved the problem of the top 
shelf, which has always been just beyond comfort- 
able reaching distance, by getting a hassock to 
place between each stack. We found a strong, 
well-made hassock, with a wooden-framed bot- 
tom, board ends and top, covered with Brussels 
carpeting, for 29 cents, at one of ourlocal shops. 
The top shelf has lost its terrors for us, and the 
| hassock is quite as comfortable for the lowest 
shelves also.” 


Gifts and Heqnests, 


Rochester (Minn.) P. L. The library board on 
November 4 accepted a gift of $5000 from Col. 
George Healy, of thatcity, presented on the con- 
ditions ‘‘that no literary work or book of any 
kind be excluded from the public library on ac- 
count of its religious teachings, provided the 
books are not immoral; and secondly, that all 
| books purchased shall be added to and make a 
| part of the public library, to be managed and 
| controlled by this or future board rules.” 
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Librarians. 

ALLAN, Miss Blanche A., who has been con- 
nected with the Omaha Public Library for the 
past ro years, has resigned to accept a position 
with a local book-dealer. 


Cots, George Watson, librarian of the Jersey 
City (N. J.) Public Library and secretary of the 
A. L. A., is seriously ill with typhoid fever. At 
the recent meeting of the executive board of the 
A. L. A. Mr. Cole's resignation was tendered 
on that account; it was not accepted, however, 
Mr. Anderson, of the Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, being elected acting treasurer until such 
time as Mr. Cole should be able to resume his 
duties. 

Davir, Miss Eleanor E., formerly assistant 
librarian of the Plainfield (N. J.) Public Library, 
has accepted the position of librarian of the 
Buffalo Catholic Institute. 


Joss, Miss Mary K.,a graduate of the class 
of ’95 of the Pratt Library School, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian at the Plainfield 
-) Public Library, in place of Miss Eleanor 

. Davie, resigned. 


Loomis, Mrs. Mary W., was on October 4 ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the University of 
Michigan, succeeding Anderson H. Hopkins, who 
resigned the position some time since to be- 
come assistant librarian of the John Crerar Li- 
brary. Mrs. Loomis comes to her new duties 
after ample preparation. She was formerly a 
student in the literary department of the uni- 
versity. In 1879 she graduated from Lenox 
College, lowa, with the degree of bachelor of 
arts, receiving her master’s degree from the 
same institution in 1889. She is a graduate of 
the N. Y. State Library School (class of 18go), 
and has had seven years’ experience in library 
work, serving one year as secretary of the lowa 
State Library Society. 


Morison, Hew, librarian of the Free Public 
Library of Edinburgh, Scotland, presented to 
that city by Andrew Carnegie, was one of those 
present at the dedication of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, having come from Scotland 
to attend the ceremonies. He has visited the 
chief libraries of Buffalo, Toronto, Detroit, 
and Chicago, and intends to inspect the leading 
American libraries before returning to Edin- 
burghin December. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


Brook.ine (J/ass,) P. L. Catalogue of the 

music library. 16 p. S. 

A classed list of vocal and instrumental music 
covers seven pages; the others are devoted to 
books relating to the history and theory of 
music, to musical biography and musical novels. 
CATALOGUE général des manuscrits des biblio- 
théques publiques de France. Départements. 
tome 28: Avignon, par L. H. Labande, v. 2. 


Paris, Plon, Nourrit & Cie., 1895. 835 p. 8°. 

18 fr. 

Cuivers’s ** New book list,” of which the first 
number, covering the month ending Sept. 30, 
has just reached us, is a decided novelty in the 
catalog line. It is compiled and arranged by 
Mr. Cedric Chivers, the English provider of li- 
brary supplies, and is published by the London 
Library Bureau, 10 Bloomsbury street, London. 
It consists of an alphabetic author list, giving 
size, price, publisher, etc., printed in clear 
catalog type on alternate pages, so as to be 
available for cutting and pasting. On two cen- 
tral pages, and on the inside of the cover 
pages — which are arranged to fold over the 
book —are a full subject and title index and 
an alphabetic list of publishers. The catalog 
is so ingeniously arranged that when opened 
and the covers unfolded the three separate lists 
are brought comprehensively before the eye, 
while by the device of numbering each main 
entry and repeating these numbers in the title- 
and-subject and publishers list, it is possible to 
find a given book with the least possible ex- 
penditure of time. The ‘‘ New book list” is cer- 
tainly ingenious, and it should prove of practical 
use as a guide to current English publications. 


Cutrer, C: A., intends to reprint the com- 
bined index to the first six classifications of his 
Expansive Classification. He will be much 
obliged to all persons who will send him notes 
of mistakes and deficiencies in that index. 


Enocu Pratt F. L., Baltimore. Bulletin, Oc- 
tober 1, 1895: Additions to the central library. 
64-98. O. 

Pp. 97 -98 contain a ‘‘ Reading-list of biogra- 
phies of English authors,” 

Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. Special catalog 
no. 1: Books on China, 1895. 20 p. 1. O. 

‘* The collection of books on China now in 
the library was made by a member of the In- 
stitute with the view of confining it to works in 
the English language descriptive of the Chinese 
empire and its people. Although it has out- 
grown its original scope, it is far from being 
complete in any branch, and is to be considered 
as a nucleus for a more extensive library on 
China and the Chinese.” The list is closely 
classified and bears a distinct resemblance to 
the excellent reading-lists of the Salem P. L., 
owing probably to the fact that it was prepared 
under the direction of Mr. G. M. Jones. The 
collection may be consulted by any user of the 
public library presenting a request-card signed 
by the librarian. 


FosTer’s MONTHLY REFERENCE List (Provi- 
dence P. L. Bulletin) for October is a careful 
and interesting bibliography of Canada. Oneof 
the valuable features of the Aulletin is the ** In- 
dex to other reference-lists"’ which covers, from 
month to month, the topical lists published by 
other libraries. 

the Leipzig bookseller, 
has issued a catalog of ‘‘ Grammatiken, lexica, 
und chrestomathien von fast allen sprachen der 
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erde,” which although a sales list, may almost | tries; and separate author-and-title lists of 


rank among bibliographies. It gives a list of 
over 3000 dictionaries and grammars, as the 
title indicates, in ‘‘ almost all the languages of 
the world,” and is the most important list of the 
kind since the issue of Triibner’s ‘** Catalogue of 
dictionaries" in 1882. A subject index is ap- 
pended. 


HARTFORD (C?.) P. L. Bulletin, October, 1895. | 


44 Pp. O. 

Besides the usual list of additions, continues 
the classed list of books on ‘' Sociology, politi- 
cal economy, etc.,” that has been suspended 
since the issue of the April Budictin, 


Otis Liprary BULLETIN, published by the 
Otis Library, of Norwich, Ct., contains in its 
November issue a short list of books relating to 
Burgoyne’s campaign. The October number 
continues the ‘‘List of American historical 
novels,” and has rather a novel departure —a 
** List of books which appear in the catalog, but 
which are not now in the library.” 

The PorTLAND (Ore.) P. L. gives in the Oc- 
tober number of Our Library ‘* Oregon check- 
list no. 2,” listing books and pamphlets re- 
lating to the state; titles not in the possession 
of the library are marked “* wanted”’; others are 
distinguished as for circulation or reference. 


RAILROAD MENn’s L. (Y. M. C. A.), Mew York. 
Catalogue of the library: Supplement, 1895. 
22 p. O. 


French fiction. Books for young people are 
designated by the usual /, and in cases where the 
title of an historical novel is not sufficiently 
descriptive, brief explanatory annotations are 
appended. Books in series are arranged in the 
order in which they should be read. The list is 
well printed on manila paper, and is a thor- 
oughly creditable piece of work. 


The Savem (Woss.) P. L. for Oc- 
tober has a ‘* Business man’s list,”’ covering 
books in the various departments of commerce, 
and a list on the ‘‘ History and criticism of 
fiction.” 


The SPRINGFIELD (J/ass.) L. BULLETIN for Oc- 
tober has a list of the books by Agnes Repplier 
contained in the library, with a short ‘* appre- 
ciation” of Miss Repplier’s work. 


Tue July and August numbers of the excellent 
“ Catalogue of U. S. public documents,” issued 
monthly by the superintendent of documents, 
have now appeared, and bring these valuable 
lists quite closely up to date. In the July 
number is a most useful article on ‘* Where doc- 
uments are obtainable,” describing where and 
how to procure the publications of the various 
government departments and bureaus. 

WALTHAM (Mass.) P. L. BULLETIN no. g (Oc- 
tober, 1895) contains a ‘‘special list" of books 
upon electricity, and a short list (10 titles) of 
books on ‘‘ Nursing.” 


| CHANGED TITLES. 


A simple dictionary finding-list; six pages are | 


devoted to books relating to railroads. 


The Recents’ BuLteTIn (U.S. Y.), no. 32, 
which is devoted to the papers and proceedings 
of the annual university convocation of the state 
of New York, held this year on June 27-29, 
contains a six-page list of ‘‘ references on con- 
vocation topics,” covering magazine and peri- 
odical articles on ‘‘ Methods of English,” ‘‘ An- 
cient or modern language,” ‘* Methods of college 
training,” etc. 

San DreGo (Ca/.) F. P. L. Finding-list. 1895. 

222 p. O. 

Title-a-liner, consisting of author-and-title 


list, subject-list arranged according to the D.C., 
biography, author-and-title fiction list, and index 


to subjects. Well printed on white paper. Ju- | 


venile books are indicated by a dagger prefixed 
to the call-number, and by this means ‘‘an 


effort has been made to indicate a course of | 


study to those who are deprived of school ad- 
vantages, also to select novels for boys and girls 
who are outgrowing children’s books.” 

SALEM (Afass.) P. L. Class-list no. 1: Fiction. 

Salem, August, 1895. 146p.O0. toc. 

** This class-list is a consolidation of all the fic- 
tion part of all previously published catalogs, 
and contains all the English and French fiction 
in the library to August 1, 1895." It consists 
of separate author- and title-lists of English 
fiction ; an admirable classed |'st of ‘‘ Historical 
fiction,” arranged chronologically under coun- 


‘* THE two castaways; or, adventures in Pata- 
gonia,"”” by Sally Florence Dixie, New York: 
E. P. Dutton [no date], is the same as “ The 
young castaways; or, the child-hunters in Pata- 
gonia,” New York: Whittaker [1890?]. The 
text of the two books agree line for line, Dut- 
ton’s edition omits preface, dedication, list of 
illustrations and contents, and some of the illus- 
trations, and also the name of the printer. — 
JoHN EpDMANDs. 


FULL NAMES, 


Davies, Arthur Mercer (Handbook of hy- 
giene); 

Gilbert, Adelbert Lorenzo( Manual of business 
bookkeeping). 


AGNES VAN VALKENBURGH. 
The following are supplied by Harvard Coliege Library. 


Bullock, C: Jesse (The finances of the U, S. 
from 1775 to 1789); 
Busey, S: Clagett (Personal reminiscences and 
recollections, etc.); 
Dixon, Theron Soliman Eugene (Francis 
Bacon and his Shakespeare); 
Harrington, C: Loammi (Arithmetic for 
| schools. By Charles Smith. Rewritten by C, 
L. Harrington); 
| Morton, C:Geould, avd Bandholtz, Harry Hill 
(Manual! of military signalling); 
Prosser, C: Smith (The Devenian system of 
eastern Pennsylvania and New York); 
Stanley, Hiram Miner (Studies in the evolu- 
| tionary psychology of feeling). 
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Bibliografp. 


DvuRING 1896 two departments of the “ List of 
books for girls and women and their clubs,” re- 
cently published by the American Library As- 
sociation, will be expanded into manuals. Mr. 
Russell Sturgis will add some 500 titles to his 
selection from the literature of Fine art, ap- 
pending a choice of some 25 leading periodicals, 
each with brief characterizations; the ms. may 
be ready for the press by March 15. Mr. Henry 
E. Krehbiel, in a similar way, is to provide 200 
titles in extension of his very brief list of musi- 
cal works, with mention, also, of leading musi- 
cal journals; his ms. cannot be delivered until 
Jane. Both manuals will include works in for- 
eign languages, giving preference to those which 
have been translated. Following the plan of 
the ‘* List of books,” each title will have ashort 
descriptive and critical note. A third and sim- 
ilar bibliography is promised the association at 
the hands of Mr. James Douglas, president of 
the Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany, of New York and Arizona. Calling to his 
aid the leading American authorities, he will 
prepare an annotated guide to the literature of 
mining and metallurgy. Mr. Douglas for some 
years was a frequent contributor tothe columns 
of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Botton, H: Carrington. A short list of books 
on chemistry, selected and annotated. Re- 
print from Scientific American supplement, 
no. 1033, Oct. 9, 1895. 20p. T. 

This useful little list is one of the first results 
of the ‘* List of books for girls and women and 
their clubs,” being an expansion of Professor 
Bolton’s department of chemistry in that list. 
It is a class list grouped alphabetically by topics 
and includes about 160 titles; an author indexis 
appended. 

J. G. Bourtnor’s excellent manual, ‘‘ How 
Canada is governed,” published by the Copp, 
Clark Co., of Toronto, contains bibliographical 
references appended in each chapter which are 
useful guides to the authorities on Canadian 
history. 

Maurice. Bibliographie Coréenne. 
Paris, 1895. 2 8°. 

(Publications de l'Ecole des langues orien- 
tales vivantes; 3° sér., v. 18, 19.) 
Ducourtievux, P. Les Barbou, imprimeurs 

(Lyon, Limoges, Paris, 1524-1520); Les 

Barbou de Lyon (1524-1566). Limoges, 

Ducourtieux, 1895. 40p., pl. 8°. 

Durvitie, H. Bibliographie du magnétisme 
et des sciences occultes. Paris, Malverge, 
1895. 36p. 8°. 15 fr. 

A sHorT bibliography of Benjamin Franklin 
is appended to Wetzel’s ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin as 
an economist,” recently issued by the Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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G1acosA, P.  Bibliografia medica italiana : 
riassunto dei lavori originali italiani relativi 
alle scienze mediche, usciti nel 1893. iii. 
Torino, Roux, Frassati & C.,1895. sor p. 8°. 
6 lire, 


THeRrE is a good Huxley bibliography, 1890 - 
94, in the Review of reviews, for Sept., ‘95, 
P- 349- 

‘Tue religions of India,” by E: Washburn 
Hopkins, one of the ‘* Handbooks on the his- 
tory of religions,” published by Ginn & Co., 
contains an excellent full bibliography (23 p.) of 
books relating to religious systems of India. 


Stourm, R._ Bibliographie historique des 
finances de la France au 18. siécle. Paris, 
Guillaumin & Cie., 1895. 8°. 9 fr. 


UNITED STATES history is the subject of a 
short (3 p.) list of ‘‘ supplementary reading,"’ 
including histories, poems, and stories, ap- 
pended to White’s ‘* Pupil’s outline studies in 
the history of the U. S.,” published by the 
American Book Co. 


H. W. WHartTon in his new (third) edition 
of “Sappho” has greatly expanded his excellent 
bibliography of Sapphic literature, which now 


Francke Kelford, author of ‘‘ The Jewand the 
German, or, from Paul to Luther: a historical 
study,” published in 1894, by Winston, of Phila- 
deiphia, isa pseudonym. The real name of the 
writer is Fannie Harris Shackelford, a Baltimore 
lady. S: H. RANcK. 

Some good intentions and a blunder, issued by 
the Merriam Co. as a work by John Oliver 
Hobbes, was really written not by herself but 
by some other person in imitation of her style. 
The English newspaper called 7/e Gentlewoman 
caused two short stories to be written for its 
pages ‘‘in imitation of the supposed style of 
two contemporary authors.” It was then given 
out as a prize problem for subscribers to dis- 
cover the supposed authors. Two ladies suc- 
cessfully solved the problems by sending in the 
name of John Oliver Hobbes as the author 
imitated in one story and Stevenson as the au- 
thor imitated in the other. From this occur- 
rence arose the mistake of attributing the 
authorship of an imitation piece of work to the 
author imitated. The Merriam Co. says it 
published the work in good faith, and has with- 
drawn it from sale. — Y. 7ridune. 


Henry Seton Merriman, pseud. of Hugh Scott. 


Mrs. J. W. Bradford, 871 South St., Roslindale, Mass. 
Complete set of Harper's Magazine trom beginning. 
Substantially bound in hf. mor., in perfect condition. 


— 
covers Ig pages. (McClurg.) 
| Anonpms and Psendonpms. 
MN. Tribune, S. 15, 95. 
BOOKS FOR SALE. i 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreign books on easy terms 
Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington, | Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 


and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. | University of Toronto, Can, 


Brown University. | Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Cornell University. | Yale University. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. | Minneapolis Public Library.* 
California University. 


BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. 
Best Half-Binding for Genera! Library Use. Pamphiets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books In Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapli- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen’s London Agency. Bang of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders were always filled. 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books,”"—Presipent Wetcu, Jowa State Agricultural College. 

“*No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the oid and made new patrons, The very large 
business built up demands only a small commission instead of the customary 1o per cent. A library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and feei sure that it is not making a 
Dewry, State Library, New York. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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ter Subscribers are requested to notify us at once whether 


they wish to receive the work in parts, or not 


until completed. 


THE 


American 


1890 = 1895. 


ParT 1: Including List or PuBLISHERS, and AUTHOR- 
AND-TirLeE ALPHABET, A-H. 


The present issue of THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 
' covers the period July 1, 1890, to June 30, 1895. It will 
be in two divisions, of which the first contains the au- 


thor-and-title alphabet, and the second the subject alpha- 
bet, lists of government and state publications, publica- 


tions of societies, books in series, etc. It will be deliv- 


ered, if desired, in parts as ready; such parts may be 


returned, when the work is completed, to be bound. 


Price, $12.50 in sheets; and $15 in half morocco 


binding. ($10 in sheets ; $12.50 in half morocco, to 


subscribers paying in advance of publication.) Zhe 


edition ts 1250 copies only, and there will be no reissue. 


“Without question the most perfect trade bibliography 


with which we are acquainted.”—London Bookseller. 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 
59 Duane Street (P. O. Box 943), N. Y. 
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HICCINS’ AMERICAN DRAWINC INKS 


(Established 1880) 
Are the Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World, 


They are used and endorsed by the leading Schools, Colleges and Insti- 
tutes. Three-fourths of the professional draughtsmen of this country use no 
other drawing ink. 

Jo. Pennell says of the Black Ink: ‘* There is no ink equal to it for half 
a dozen reasons. From the time you open the botile until you have put all 
its contents on paper you have no reason to find fault with it.”’ 

A. B. Frost says : ‘‘ I use a great deal of it, and it is certainly the best.” 

BLACKS.—Two kinds : Waterproof, white label (insoluble when dry) ; 
and General, red label (soluble). 

COLORS,—Carmine, Scarlet, Vermilion, Brick Red, Blue, Yellow, 
Green, Orange, Brown, Indigo, Violet. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
(Bottles by mail, prepaid, thirty-five cents each, Color Card showing actual inks free.) 


HICCINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. 


The new adhesive for mounting photographs, etc., tissue and scrap- te cau 
book work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage, over which it has be —— at 
many advantages due to its superiority and economy in use. Not a starch 
or flour paste, but a Vegetable Glue, semi-fluid, of soft and unctuous con- rd: 
sistency, pure white color, and free from lumps. Perfectly homogeneous, a —_ a 
and hence the water never separ.tes from the pulp, leaving the latter to 

shrivel up, as occurs in all common pastes. Spreads smoothly and uni- a ee 
formly, adheres at once and dries quickly. Will not warp, cockle norstrike vs ] 
through, nor change the tone nor injure mounts. Requires no prepara- cl 7 
tion—always ready for use. ‘ 4 

AT ALL DEALERS. 


(3 oz, jar, prepaid by mail, for thirty cents.) 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 170 Eighth St., N. Y., U.S.A. 
LONDON OFFICE: 106 CHARING Cross Roao. 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 


B. WESTERMANN & 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(ESTABLISHED 1848.) 


FOREIGN OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG, AND PARIS. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


Terms on direct application for the supply of Foreign and American Books and Periodicals. 

Weekly shipments by the ficetest steamers from England, Germany, and France. /ertodicads 
supplied at lower rates than mail copies and in better shape for binding. 

Rare Books and Sets of Serials procured at the lowest terms. Regular connections with 
Central and South America and all Oriental countries. 

Binding done here and abroad in every style. 

Auction Sales attended to. 

The Catalogues of Foreign Dealers—English, German, French, Italian, and Spanish—fur- 
nished on application. 

Monthly Bulletins of New Books issued regularly. 

With the help of a most complete Bibliographica! Outfit in all languages and on all subjects, 
and the experience of many years in this particular line, estimates can be furnished promptly and 
information given on topics of interest to Librarians. 
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IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS! 


HE NEILSON BINDER is without an equal. Inferior binders are given away for adver- 

tising purposes. We are prepared to supply reading-rooms with the best binder on the 

market FREE OF CHARGE in return for advertising privilege. Do not make or sign any agreement 
until you have seen the 


feee—NEILSON BINDER 


Write at once for full particulars. 


NEILSON MFG. CO., 146 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


We will protect users of our binder against so called claims for infringement and will prosecute 
user, maker, ¢ or vendor of any imitation of the Neilson Binder. 


Fer the Bookseller, ‘Libravian, cacher, the General Reader. 


[IST OF BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN AND THEIR CLUBS. 


Twenty-one Hundred Works Chosen and Appraised by Men and Women of Authority. 
A FEV’ OF THE DEPARTMENTS: 
FICTION, By a reviewer for the NATURAL HISTORY. By Otive Tuorne Mitcer. 
HISTORY. By Revsen Tuwairss. | LIVELIHOODS. By Avcusta H. 
FINE ART. By Russet. Srurars. 
MUSIC. By Henry E. | COUNTRY OCCUPATIONS. By L. H. Bamey. 
EDUCATION, By Prof. Euwarp R. Suaw. | HINTS FOR GIRLS’ AND WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
One Volume, € Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 


vor THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


146 Franklin Street, Boston. 
273 Stewart Building, New York. : 603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
t2a5 Franklin Street, BRANCHES 10 > Bloomsbury St., London, w. 


A Reprint of Poetry and 


Prose for Book Lovers, 
Bi be lot. Mosher and Published by 


chosen in part from scarce | 59 Cents, Net, a Year. 
him at 37 Exchange St., 

editions and sources not | awe Se 
The subscription for 1895 com- | 


| Priated for 7 Thomas B. 


| plete, is now 75 cents net, and Portland, Maine. . 
—_— | after volume is issued in Decem- 
ber will be $r.0o net. 


Advance Subscriptions for 1896 are taken at so cents net. 


THE BIBELOT is issued monthly, beautifully printed on white laid paper, uncut, old style blue 
in size a small (33 x 24 to 3 pages of text. 


H. SOTH ERAN & CD... 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


generally 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books, Specimen Number post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
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Bicycle 


Ladders Especially Adapted 
for Library Work. 
NOISELESS, EASY TO OPERATE, AND SAFE. 


6 Separate Styles of Ladders for 
Different Kinds of Shelving. . . 


WRITE US FOR BOOKLET. 


THE BICYCLE STEP-LADDER CO., 


50 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
N. Y. Agency, So John ™. 


JUST READY. 
A Useful Book to the BOOKSELLER and his Assistants. 
I he Profession of Bookselling: a handbook of practical 


hints for the apprentice 


and bookseller. By A. GROWOLL, managing editor of “ The Publishers’ 


Teekly parte 
Contains chapters on ‘‘ Insurance; ” “* Moving and Tak- W eekly . In 3 I arts. I art 2. 


ing Stock ;""** How to Keepa Stock of Music ;’ Careand trate arce 

Management of Paper-Bound Stock issued in parts ;” One volume, illustrated, large 
‘Newspapers, Magazines, and Books issued in parts," > : > 

with illustrations and samples of book-keeping; “ The 8v Os interleaved, bds., net, 2 

Circulating Library,’ * including list of fiction, directions 

for classifying, loaning, etc.; “ Bookbinding,” including 

tables of prices specifications, glossary, and rs full-page 

reproductions of representative bookbindings by Grolier, THE PUBL ISHE RS’ W EEKLY, 

Maioli, _ Bre. Le Gascon, Derome, Cobden-Sanderson, 


PAUL, TRENCH & CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in all Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF Every DgscripTioN UNDERTAKEN. /eriedicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates, 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETO. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


LONDON: PARIS: LEIPa2ia: 
30 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 76 Rue De Rennes. HospiTAt Sra. 10, 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing A gent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


{TWO DOORS ABOVE @RACE CHURCH) 


begs to call attention to his facilities for obtaining FOREIGN Books and 
PERIODICALS at more economical rates THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA 
OR EUROPE can offer, because: 


He employs no Commission Agents, but has his own offices and 
clerks at London, Paris and Leipzig. He has open accounts 
with all the leading publishing houses in the world. 


His experience enables him to give information at once about 
rare and scarce books. 


He receives weekly shipments from England, France and Germany, and 
can thereby fill orders in quicker time. 


MORE THAN 200 LIBRARIES FAVOR HIM WITH THEIR ORDERS. 


- — 


SPECIAL REFERENCES, 

“Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr. Stechert’s success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer. I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 
Gro. H. Baker, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


“Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get out 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. The result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in don, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered 1m the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as Jow cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen different packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr. Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders.”’ 


Metvi. Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


** Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has served us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


by branches in different European countries.” 
Prof. Arruur H. Parmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


“ Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal with you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date I am unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 


time and money as dealing th h you.”” 
Ernest C. Ricnarpson, Librarian College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. /. 


“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you.’’ 


A. 8. Corus, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. ¥. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
PARIS, LEIP7IG. NEW YORK. 
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